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THE ABIDING SPIRIT OF FRIENDSHIP 
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A song at evening, the pleasant chatter of voices we know, 
the laughter and cheer when good friends meet; that is the 
perfect pattern for pleasure. Many friends who gathered in 
happier days are away now, winning a war. They too may be 
remembering pleasant evenings together and dreaming of 
days to come, when they'll again dance at home to the world’s 
best bands, and enjoy the entertainment American radio 


makes possible. 


Fortunate indeed is the home where a Phonocord captures 
these evenings with friends on enduring records. In later, 


WARTIME NOTE 
Instead of a radio to grace your home, the radios we 
make today are helping to win the war on distant battle 
fronts. When peace returns, we again will make fine 
Radios and Phonocords to complement the charm and 
pleasure of your home. 


* 
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lonelier days, these records will revive memories of the 
pleasant hours spent together. 

In thousands of homes today, pre-war Packard-Bell Phono- 
cords are enjoyed by families and their friends. This one 
beautiful instrument combines three forms of entertainment: 
radio, a rich toned phonograph, and radio’s new, extra fun, 
home recording; entertainment that is the center of home 
pleasure and hospitality. 

If your present radio needs repairs, a Franchised Packard- 
Bell Dealer is specially equipped to help keep it in service. 


| Pachard Bell 


PEACE TIME MAKERS FINE RADIOS AND 
snenOcenes 


HOME RECORDING—RADIO'S NEW EXTRA FUN 
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AT HOME 1A WESTERN SKIES 


SeveNTEEN years is not a long time, 
even to the young and progressive 
Pacific Coast. But in the history of 
aviation, 17 years makes one a veteran. 
United Air Lines was started in 1926 
by a group of Westerners. Within these 
years, United has had the privilege of 
growing up with a new generation of 


‘ West Coast people. 


Throughout that time, United planes 
have flown thousands of trips over 
California, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. We’ve seen cities 
expand . . . the Pacific Coast develop 
into a great industrial empire. 

During this period we have worked 
side by side with our Western neigh- 
bors. We hope that our work and in- 
vestments in the past have earned for 


us a position of partnership in the 
progress of the Pacific Coast. 


All the West has one aim today — 
to do its share in the winning of the 
war. United’s part is speeding vital 
transportation of men and materials. 

Like many other Western-born com- 
panies, United is even now laying plans 
for the expansion that will come with 
the post-war era — the Age of Flight. 
Scheduled service will be extended to 
many more Western cities. And as the 
volume of traffic increases, its reduced 


UNITED 


cost will be reflected in lowered fares. 
The recent rate reduction on the Pacific 
Coast, in fact, brought passenger and 
air express rates to less than half the 
original tariffs. 

Tomorrow, as today, we’ll feel at 
home in Western skies, serving the 
Pacific Coast in the new industrial em- 
pire that lies ahead. 





Listen to 
"IN TIME TO COME” 
Every Sunday, 8:30 P. M.—CBS Pacific Coast Network 











AIR LINES 


A PARTNER IN THE PROGRESS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


WEST COAST CITIES ON UNITED AIR LINES ROUTE... Los Angeles + San Francisco « Oakland « Portland « Tacoma « Seattle 
San Diego + Long Beach + Santa Barbara « Del Monte « Monterey + Fresno + Bakersfield « Sacramento « Reno 


Red Bluff + Medford « Eugene + Salem « Bellingham «+ 
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Vancouver, B.C. * Spokane + Walla Walla + Pendleton 








DEL MONTE 


LODGE 


Pebble Beach 
on the Monterey Peninsula 


CALIFORNIA 





Looking from the terrace at Del 
Monte Lodge across the Pebble 
Beach Golf Course to Carmel Bay 


Historic Hotel Del Monte has joined 
the Navy for the duration of the war, but 
its modern and sophisticated child, Del 
Monte Lodge at Pebble Beach, is more 
than maintaining the family reputation. 


Situated on magnificent Carmel Bay, 
no hotel in the world commands a more 
inspiring view. From the front terrace 
one looks over the eighteenth green of 
the world-renowned Pebble Beach golf 
course, over the blue water of the bay 
to Point Lobos (Point of Wolves) and 
the Santa Lucia Mountains. 


The Lodge, modern in all respects, was 
decorated by the famous artist Francis 
McComas. It is renowned among world 
travelers for its cuisine and _ service. 
(American Plan). 


The climate, never hot and never cold, 
allows golf and riding 365 days a year. 
There are excellent tennis courts and 
the Racquet Club, with its private pool, 
beach and yacht harbor, is available to 
guests. 


Del Monte Lodge is the focal point of 
those who need recreation. Everything 
there is within walking distance—golf, 
tennis and the Racquet Club. It can be 
reached by Southern Pacific trains. 


The new Prunedale cutoff to Del 
Meate passes Fort Ord and is 8 miles 
shorter. 








TRAVEL NEWS ° 


Mostly Armchair! 


| ies TO a map reading expert we 
consulted the other day, a large number 
of people don’t know how to read a map. 
Consequently they miss much of the in- 
formation that is crammed into even the 
smallest road map. 


The map story is told in symbols—the 
markings, the colorings, the myriad 
hieroglyphics, the numbers. To really 
understand a map, every one of these 
symbols should be carefully interpreted. 
Here we present the map reading ex- 
pert’s simple ABC’s for reading an ordi- 
nary road map: 

Not all road maps—even those issued 
by the same company—have the same 
scale of miles. This should be kept in 
mind when reading a series of maps. 
State road maps of a series are usually 
printed on sheets of paper cut and 
folded to a set size. Naturally the states 
vary in size, but the map maker must 
squeeze each state into the same space. 
Consequently he adapts one scale of 
miles for his Oregon map, and another 
for his Idaho map. 





The legend or key on each map likewise 
repays study. Here is indicated not only 
the types*of roads—paved, graveled, 
dirt—but state and federal highway 
markers, county seats, boundaries, state 
capitals, parks, rivers, population, na- 
tional forests, first aid stations, points 
of interest, etc. Some of these things 
may seem unimportant at first glance, 
but in the event of an accident, for ex- 
ample, or sudden illness, it is worth 
knowing where the nearest first aid sta- 
tion is located. Your map can tell you. 


On the subject of road legends here is 
a point to remember: On modern road 
maps an unpaved road is indicated by 
one type of line; an improved road by 
another; a paved road by still another 
—usually a solid line. But if you hap- 
pen to be following a small fragment 
map on the back of a resort folder, for 
example, all roads will be shown in solid 
lines whether paved or not. A regula- 
tion road map is therefore more reliable. 


Many a trip has been made more inter- 
esting by a knowledge of some historic 
event that took place along the way. It 
may not be a spot to stop. Often there 
is nothing to see. Perhaps it is only a 
big boulder next to the highway. But 
if you know that once in California’s 
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wild West days Black Bart emerged 
from behind that boulder to hold up a 
stage coach, your imagination is quick- 
ened and your trip takes on added inter- 
est. Such historic-spots are well spotted 
on a good road map. Often, too, there 
is an old mission, probably now in ruins, 
or an historic fort now being recon- 
structed, which is just off the main high- 
way. By noting these spots on the map 
you won’t miss such momentary detours 
into the history of the West. Other more 
obvious wonders such as Grand Coulee 
Dam, the Snake River Canyon, etc. are 
also well spotted on a good map, a 
quick reminder in case you hadn’t plan- 
ned to include them in your itinerary. 


~ ~ 


Interpreting the ribbons of colored lines 
and where they lead takes time. Occa- 
sionally the most direct highway is the 
slowest and farthest. Unless you take 
into account whether the road is paved, 
and the varianceS in elevation—all indi- 
cated on the map—you might easily 
start off the long way around. Study 
your map and you can make the proper 
deductions. (Because of space limita- 
tions, particularly winding roads are 
usually indicated by worm-like lines, 
and when you see such a road on your 
map, it’s time to inquire locally as to 
comparative distances.) 

And here are some pointers on maps for 
your postwar travels: Whether you use 
an oil company map, an auto club map, 
or an atlas, don’t be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the latest edition. Roads 
and routes change frequently, and map 
makers keep abreast of these changes. 
There are two ways of detecting the age 
of a map. Covers are sometimes dated 
or, lacking that, there is usually a date 
line in connection with the copyright 
line in some corner margin. 





And don’t let the size of the map fool 
you. Often a map on a large piece of 
paper will not contain the same wealth 
of information as a small, compact map. 
Study a few different maps to determine 
which one contains the most informa- 
tion. It’s also a good idea to settle on 
one style of map to be used throughout 
your trip. To jump from one design to 
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another can be confusing. To be sure of 
the same style and related information, 
it is best to secure maps from one com- 
pany and of one publication date if pos- 


sible. 
HIGHWAY NEWS 


For the first time in Canada’s history 
it is now possible to motor from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic on a through 
highway without detouring into the 
United States. The completion of 150 
miles of road between Geraldton and 
Hearst, in the Province of Ontario, 
makes the Trans-Canada Highway a 
reality, and promises postwar motorists 
the thrill of a rugged country of beau- 
tiful lakes and mighty rivers. 





MEXICAN TRAVEL TODAY 


Travel to Mexico is increasing, and ac- 
commodations—both Pullman and hotel 
—are difficult to get at the last minute. 
Travelers should secure return Pullman 
space no later than the day of arrival 
in Mexico City. 

Don’t start out for Mexico without a 
hotel reservation which has been con- 
firmed. 

Passport regulations for an American 
citizen entering Mexico have not been 
changed—only a tourist card is neces- 
sary. But at the time of re-entry into 
the U.S. the traveler must have a birth 


Cover photograph by Fred Bond, Los Angeles. 
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Come in EVERY WEEK 


for new 


FAMOUS WAR POSTERS 


Don’t miss a single one of the miniature, full-color 
prints of Famous War Posters being distributed free 
at Associated Service Stations. Your nearby, Helpful 
Associated Dealer will have available two new posters 
weekly until the complete collection of fifty have been 
issued. Kept in the attractive, free Album, these posters 
will make a unique and colorful war memento. Help 
spread their important messages by showing your col- 
lection to friends. Be a Citizen Soldier. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY A 
FREE at ASSOCIATED DEALERS — 


Freee 
FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS, JANUARY 14 - 3! 


or 
GET THE BEST 
4 YARNS 












In 1944 knitted clothes and accessories will be more 
popular than ever. You can make something useful for 
every member of the family . . . sweaters—suits—hand 
bags—booties—and many other articles of supreme beauty 
and quality. We have thousands of satisfied customers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Tell us your knitting needs and send 10c for samples 
of our yarns, which will be refunded on first order. 


THE YARN SHOP 


1120 East 29th Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


THE YARN SHOP 


550 Alabama Street 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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FEET HURT ? wean ancnes: 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, fatigue, sore 
heels and callouses often are traceable to weak arches. Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of 
the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, IIL 


Dr Ye 1K . 


There is @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
3 
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train trips have a “pat 0 
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During the year-end holidays—a peak travel season even in 
normal years—S. P. managed to carry furloughed service 
men and many other folks with good wartime reasons for 
traveling on the train. 

We were helped to do this by a lot of patriotic people who 
gave up holiday train trips they'd like to have made (and 
would have made in peacetime!). This was a fine example of 
public cooperation with our railroad. We want you.to know 
we very much appreciate it. 

In the new year ahead, Southern Pacific faces an even big- 
ger traffic load than we’ve been handling up till now. New 
U. S. offensives are building swiftly in the Pacific and our 
railroad’s responsibility is growing by leaps and bounds. 

Like buying war bonds and conserving food, staying off 
the train is a contribution you and your family can make 
toward victory. We know you'll keep on doing your part to 
help us keep the war trains rolling. 


S°P 


The friendly Southern Pacific 





certificate or other comparable docu- 
ment to confirm citizenship. 

The customary single examination by 
customs and immigration officials of the 
country to be entered has been super- 
seded by a rule which requires represen- 
tatives of both governments to be satis- 
fied before the border may be crossed in 
either direction. 

All males whose ages fall within the 
draft registration limits must carry their 
registration cards. Men of draft age 
must, of course, obtain permission from 
local boards to cross the border. 

Under a war period ruling, all funds car- 
ried into Mexico must be in the form of 
travelers check, or $2 bills of American 
currency. 

No films may be taken into Mexico. But 
they may be purchased in Mexico and 
must be developed there. 


CHARY TRAVEL 
The traveler 
Who goes armchair 
Needn’t moan with 
Mal de mere 
But I would swap 
At any wicket 
Such silver linings— 
For a ticket. 
Lucretia Penny. 
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BOOKS 


Candidates for your collection of books 
dealing with the West are now plentiful 
and intriguing. 

Do you like to take your Western stories 
straight? Copper Camp, a production 
of the Writers’ Program, gives you all 
the raw, fiery facts of Butte’s volcanic 
birth, unadulterated by sentimentality, 
in a style as lean and virile as the ad- 
venturers of whom it writes. When, for 
reportorial accuracy, a saunter through 
Butte’s more bawdy streets is indicated, 
the authors are not ones to seek detours. 
A book for those who are disappointed if 
a story does not show the West to be 
as bold and elemental as they like to 
imagine it. (Hastings House, $2.) 
Have you, walking up Kearny Street, 
irrelevantly and irreverently wondered 
whether the gentleman whose name the 
street bears boasted gold molars or 
waxed mustachios? Have you fleetingly 
speculated whether the lady for whom 
Coit Tower is named would, were she 
alive today, drink beer on Telegraph 
Hill? If you would have the possessors 
of these and other familiar San Fran- 
cisco names come alive to laugh, love, 
and anger, then you will be excited by 
the recently published They Were San 
Franciscans by Miriam Allen deFord. 
(Caxton Printers, $3.50.) 

Whoever hit upon the idea to interpret 
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for our Tokio Express! 





It’s done with a twist of the wrist! 


Yes, almost as easily as turning a valve, Standard of 
California, at government request, converted its big 
new toluene plant to the all-out production of more 
aviation gasoline. 


Built in record time, this plant has produced rec- 
ord quantities of toluene, an essential ingredient of 
TNT. But Standard’s engineers designed it with a 
thought to the swift changes of war. They prescribed 
new catalytic cracking methods so that with a few 
lightning changes it could be converted to other 
war production, 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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Now, thanks to their ingenuity, the equipment that 
put the “bite” in block-busters is turning out liquid 
horsepower for fighting planes, 


Already, Standard of California is brewing 
enough aviation fuel daily to send 900 Flying Fort- 
resses from Port Moresby to Rabaul and back. Work 
is under way on another plant to make fuel for 
300 more. Before long, Standard of California 
will be making enough high octane gasoline to 
put 1200 heavyweight bombers over Rabaul — 


every day. 
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IP OF THE MAR 


The World’s most Glamorous 


Cocktail Lounge 


—— of glowing sunsets ... 
romance of star-spangled heav- 
ens... thrill to them at “The Top 
of The Mark”. Here in o gor- 
geous, 50-mile panorama you 
view the unforgettable beauty 
of San Francisco, the wonder of 
the 2-bridge-spanned Bay, the 
glory of the hills beyond. 

* Make this poignant picture 
your private view. No matter 
how brief your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco... 
her beauty, her romance, her 
fascinating life... when you 
stop at The Mark. Rates from $5. 

Garage in the building. 
* Special reduced rates for * 


service men and their families 









HOTEL 
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HIGH ATOP NOB HILL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


GEO. D. SMITH, General Manager 











| American history through its great riv- 
ers had indeed a happy thought. To 
the fascinating American River series 
have now been added two books on 
Western torrents. The Sacramento, by 
Julian Dana, tells of that river which 
roared to fame when gold was discov- 
ered. In The Humboldt, by Dale Mor- 
gan, you will follow that unique Nevada 
river which was “almost the most neces- 
sary river of America, and the most 
hated.” (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50 each.) 


The troopers of the fabulous gold rush 
days pass in review in George R. Mac- 
Minn’s book, The Theater of the Golden 
Era in California (The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., $5). That all was not gold. that 
glittered is disclosed by MacMinn as he 
describes the shootings and the scandals 
of the California theater of the 1850’s 
that were mixed with the fantastic tri- 
umphs of the actors. The book is well 
documented and scholarly enough for 
the historian, but at the same time is 
written with a light touch to please 
the casual reader. 

The many story-telling line drawings 
and woodcuts in The Flavor of San 
Francisco—A Guide to “The City” 
would alone make the modest invest- 
ment for this book worthwhile. In addi- 
tion to the drawings is an anecdotal 
introduction to “The City” that should 
entertain San Franciscans and be down- 
right enlightening to servicemen and 
other visitors. (James Ladd Delkin, 
$1.25.) 

— 
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THE UNACQUAINTED COUSINS 


Christopher lives by the mountains 
And James lives down by the sea. 

James is almost, but not quite, one, 
And Christopher’s nearly three. 


While James is growing and kicking and 
crowing 
Where the beautiful breakers foam, 
Christopher digs and eats ripe figs 
In his elegant foothill home. 


James goes to sleep to the sound of the 
sea 
When the last little seagull’s fed, 
But Christopher doesn’t sleep, not he! 
Till the owls climb out of bed. 
(Oh, no! Not Christophers bed, dear 
James! 
He sleeps in a crib like you, 
And sometime after the wild world tames 
You can visit and see that its true.) 


For even wars don’t last forever 
And the future is James’ and Kit’s. 
They will say: “So it’s you! Well, how 
do you do!” 
When circumstance permits. 
Virginia Brasier 
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MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL 


tos ANGELES 
In the center of downtown 
Los Angeles...delightfully quiet 
and comfortable ...economical 
in rates. Whether you travel 
for business or pleasure .. . 


advance reservations are urged 
* 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS « ALL WITH BATH 
$2.75 to $4.40 


No Extra Charge for 2 to a Room 
COFFEE SHOP, GRILL, COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Garage Adjoining * * 















* * 


GUESTS 

















CRAFT BULLETIN 
BOARD 


WARTIME shortages have not only tested 
the ingenuity of craftsmen, but have given 
to many people a new understanding of 
the word “homemade.” As long as ma- 
chines ground out all of the articles we 
needed, too many craftsmen tried to 
outdo the machines in decoration. 


The shortage of materials is leading hand- 
craft into its original function—to supply 
articles that are needed. And with utility 
comes greater beauty. 
We're sure many of you have been 
pleased with the articles you have made 
| with hammer and saw, paste or carving } 
tools, paint and elbow grease, etc. We be- 
| lieve that good, usable, attractive articles 
ore made in the home every day by 
people who don’t even call themselves 
craftsmen—yet these items have served a 
useful purpose and are attractive as well. 
If you have made such articles, send us 
your ideas, with careful directions for 
making each article, and with sketches or 
photographs if possible, so that others 
may share your experience. 
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MAN NEVER RUNS AS FAST 
AGAINST TIME AS IN RACE! 





Tl. When it comes to making things better—and sell- 
ing them cheaper—we Americans have “run faster” than 
any other nation. Our petroleum products are certainly 
superior and far less expensive. So are our cars, radios, 
and almost anything you name. This probably isn’t news 
to you, but have you ever wondered why? 





3. The answer can be given in one phrase: Free 
Competitive Enterprise. No country in the world has as 
few monopolies — private or governmental. No country 
has as much competition. And, as our Chinese friend 
says, “Man never runs as fast against time as in race.” 





5. But to keep ahead of our competitors. Most 
U. S. manufacturers—big and little— work at product 
improvement just as hard. As a result of this constant, 
never-ending research, we Americans have made more 
major scientific discoveries and inventions in the last one 
hundred years than the rest of the world combined. 

















2. We are rich in natural resources—but so is India. 
We have plenty of land—but so has Russia. We have the 
scientists and the machines— but so has England. We 
have a democratic government—but so have others. 
What do we have then that makes such a difference to 
your pocketbook and your standard of living? 





4. Competition is the one incentive discovered so far 
that keeps him constantly striving to improve his prod- 
ucts and lower his costs. At Union Oil, for example, we 
spend $500,000 a year—$1,370 every day—on product 
research. Why? Not because we like to spend money, or 
because someone has told us we must... 





6. And we have achieved the highest standard of 
living and the greatest capacity for war production the 
world has ever seen. Our Free Competitive Enterprise 
system may not be perfect yet. But its advantages seem 
to far outweigh the disadvantages of various state and 
private monopolies the rest of the world has tried. 


This series, sponsored by the people of the 


| N I Oo XN ay © L Cc a> Mi Pp A N W Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of how and why American business 


OF 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write, The President, Union Oil 
Co., Union Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN LIVING 


Amateurs 


| ee ea who have watched the 
West at work in the Victory gardens 
say that through them the knowledge 
of gardening will be advanced 50 years. 
Millions of Victory gardens, they say, 
mean millions of amateur experiments 
in soil management, insect control, cli- 
mate adaptability, etc. 


You may doubt that your garden was an 
experiment and deny that. anything you 
did advanced anything but the snail 
and aphis population. But if you have 
been asking what made your lettuce bolt 
to seed, or why your potato crop was 
mostly marbles, or why the onions were 
all tops and no bulbs, you are a con- 
tributor to the advancement of the sci- 
ence of gardening. 

If you have been wondering if the differ- 
ent names on seed packets mean any- 
thing, if you have been hoping that some 
genius would invent a vegetable that 
would produce a super-duper crop with- 
out so much fuss about sprays and 
dusts, you are a contributor to the cause 
of better gardening. 

And if you have listened to and read 
one-half of the advice on vegetable 
growing thrown at you in the past year 
and find yourself thoroughly confused 
and disgusted, you are in the frame of 
mind to learn the essential truths of 
vegetable gardening. 


CONFUSION AND WHY 
Advice from your nursery, agricultural 
agent, radio, newspaper, seed company, 
State University, or favorite magazine 
cannot be successfully applied without 
some study on your part. In the West 
there is no local adviser who can tell 
you how often you should irrigate your 
garden until he puts a spade in your 
soil. No one can tell the best variety of 
tomato to grow in your garden unless 
he knows your weather conditions. Gar- 
dening conditions vary by the mile, not 
by the county. There is no adviser 
“local” enough to furnish directions 
which can be followed blindly without 
some thought on your part. Even the 
trading area of a local nurseryman is 
big enough to include distinctly dif- 
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ferent climates, each requiring different 
varieties of some vegetables. Within the 
circulation area of any one newspaper 
or any one radio station you will find 
two or more climates and two or more 
soil types. 

The attempt to satisfy the vegetable 
gardener who wishes to be told exactly 
what to do without qualifiers or reasons 
why has been the main cause of the 
seeming confusion and conflict in advice. 
It has led to definite recommendations 
in vegetable varieties and cultural direc- 
tions that are right for some gardeners 
and wrong for others. 

To avoid this confusion the gardener 
must either learn enough about garden- 
ing to sift the advice offered or find an 
adviser to do the sifting for him. 

Sunset proposes to be just such an ad- 
viser in 1944, 


WE SIFTED 

Last year, as the volume of Victory gar- 
den information piled up, we saw that 
many contradictions were creeping into 
the advice of the “authorities” and there 
seemed to be little or no meeting of the 
minds between those who supplied the 
advice and those who supplied the seeds 
and the plants. (More than 70 per cent 
of the lettuce varieties on the lists of 
“authorities” are unobtainable at seed 
stores and nurseries.) 

Sunset, we thought, could serve the Vic- 
tory gardener best by bringing this con- 
fusion and conflict to the attention. of 
all those involved—the State Universi- 
ties, the seed companies, the nurseries, 
the specialists in various phases of gar- 
dening. 

We listed, for every section of the West, 
the many conflicting recommendations 
for varieties to be planted, for planting 
times, for handling of the soil, watering, 
etc. We asked for and received the 
reason for each recommendation. If, for 
example, a variety of lettuce was con- 
sistently recommended for certain locali- 
ties and yet the seed for that variety 
was not obtainable in those localities, 
we pointed out that inconsistency to 
the seed companies. If the same variety 
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had, through local usage or catalog de- 
scriptions, received many different 
names, we attempted to bring about 
some standardization. 


(In the preparation of this material one 
fact became clear. The Western gar- 
dener should have no doubts about the 
Western firms, individuals, and organ- 
izations who serve him. Their coopera- 
tion in this work was sincere and re- 
markably unselfish. You will find, as the 
year develops, plenty of evidence of 
their desire to serve you and to make 
easily available the varieties best suited 
to the Western home garden.) 


THE PRO AND CON 
The first installment of this pro and con 
analysis of Western vegetable gardening 
appears in this issue and concerns itself 
with varieties of the vegetables which 
should go into the ground as soon as the 
soil can be worked. 
Analyses of warm-weather vegetable 
varieties, pros and cons on watering 
methods, cultivation, and fertilization 
will follow in our February and March 
issues—in time to apply their findings 
in your garden: 
We hope your hours in the garden will 
be more enjoyable and more productive, 
because of these Sunset features. Their 
full value will be enjoyed by those who 
have read Sunset’s Vegetable Garden 
Book. 

HOW TO READ 

In the pages following, we have charted 
the combined recommendations for vari- 
eties of the leading Western authorities. 
We have listed all of the varieties men- 
tioned so that you will know that none 
was overlooked in the analysis. 
Note that the purpose throughout is 
not one of splitting hairs on flavor or 
productiveness, but to give assurance 
that either the variety you find in the 
seed rack is as good as you can buy or 
that you should take the trouble to 
locate a special variety. 
Note, too, that in almost every case the 
analysis of varieties explains the how 
and why of the vegetable’s culture. 
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The following list of lettuce varieties is 
made up from recommendations of Vic- 
tory garden committees throughout the 
state of California. Crosses after each 
variety indicate the number of times 
that variety was recommended. 


LETTUCE, leaf 
Simpson x 
Black Seeded Simpson Xxxxxxx 
Early Curled Simpson xxxxxx 
Early Prizehead xxx 
Grand Rapids xxx 


LETTUCE, head 
New York XXxxxxx 
New York Market x 
New York 12 x 
New York 515 x 
New York Special or Los Angeles Market x 
Great Lakes x 
Imperial xx 
Imperial D xx 
Imperial F x 
Imperial 615 xxx 
Imperial 847 x 
Iceberg xx 
Big Boston (Butterhead) xxxxx 
Mignonette x 
Bibb x 


LETTUCE, Romaine 
Cos xxxx 
White Cos x 
Dark Green x 
Trianon x 
Paris White xxxx 


LEAF LETTUCE 
The Black Seeded Simpson is the stand- | 





Varieties recommended by the “ex- 
perts”: 


CABBAGE, early 
Golden Acre XxXxxxxxx 
Copenhagen Market xxxxxxxxxx 
Early Jersey Wakefield xxx 
Copenhagen Ballhead x 
Charleston Wakefield x 
Early Flat Dutch xx 


CABBAGE, late 
Flat Dutch xxxxxxxx 
Savoy XXXxXxXxxx 
Hollander xxx 
Red Danish x 
Danish Ballhead xx 
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Plant at Least 
Three Kinds of 


LETTUCE 


ard of the leaf lettuces. Early Curled 
Simpson is greener of leaf but in other 
respects almost identical. Grand Rap- 
ids (leaves are wavy, fringed, and very 
curly) is the favorite for greenhouse 
forcing. 

Prizehead is a non-heading variety 
(name is misleading). It is one of the 
best home garden varieties. It is not as 
crisp as the other leaf lettuces but very 
sweet and tender. It is seldom seen in 
food markets for the reason that it wilts 
quickly. 

All leaf lettuce is far easier to grow than 
head lettuce. It can be picked continu- 
ously by cutting off the larger leaves. 
Even when sliced off even with the 
ground, the root will send up a second 
crop. (The Black Seeded Simpson stands 
hot weather better than other va- 
rieties.) 


HEAD LETTUCE 

There are 5 types of head lettuce. The 
standard variety is New York. New 
York Market, Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
Market are merely variations in name. 
All of the Imperials are blight resistant 
varieties of New York. You will find 
that New York is the name most often 
seen in the display cases. The seeds in- 
side the packet may be New York 12, 
515, Imperial 615, 847, F, or D. 

The variations in recommendations of 


Favor Small-headed 


CABBAGES 


If no more than the two leading early 
and late varieties were available, the 
home gardener would get along very 
well. The Victory gardener should give 
preference to the small-headed varieties. 
They take up less space in the garden, 
mature quicker, and better fit the table 
needs. 


The important thing is to plant cabbage 
early both in spring and fall. Spring- 
planted cabbage should mature before 
the hot weather, and fall-planted cab- 
bage before cold weather sets in. 


the New Yorks and the Imperials come 
about through the fact that commercial 
growers in various districts have estab- 
lished preferences. For example, Im- 
perial 847 does better in warm weather 
than Imperial 615. The latter is widely 
used for winter planting in the Imperial 
Valley and Arizona. 

The variety Great Lakes is not gener- 
ally available. Test plantings at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis indicate 
that it will head in weather which 
shoots other New York and Imperial 
types to seed. Inside leaves are so crisp 
that they seem almost brittle. 

Iceberg varies from the New York in 
that the leaves are slightly tinged with 
brown. 

Big Boston is the standard “butter head- 
ing” lettuce. Butter lettuce gets its name 
from the fact that the heart is yellow 
and the leaves appear to be oily or but- 
tery. White Boston is an improved va- 
riety of Big Boston. 

Mignonette is not commonly found in 
display cases. Heads are very small, 
leaves are bronze-red turning cream as 
they fold over. It is used much in Hawaii 
and stands warm weather better than 
the larger varieties of head lettuce. The 
Mignonette should not be considered a 
substitute for standard head varieties. 
Treat it as an interesting novelty. 
Bibb lettuce and Mignonette are often 
referred to in the same breath. The only 
similarity is in size. The Bibb produces 
a green-leaved small head. In our tests, 
Bibb proved inferior in texture to all 
standard varieties. 


ROMAINE 
Cos, White Cos, Paris White, and Tri- 
anon are one and the same lettuce. Dark 
Green, as the name implies, has darker 
leaves and perhaps develops a more 
folded head. 


Both the Golden Acre and the Copen- 
hagen Market are small, round-headed, 
quick-growing varieties which mature in 
about 60 to 75 days after transplanting. 
The heads of these varieties will weigh 
from 3 to 4 pounds. 


Early Jersey Wakefield (24% Ibs.) has a 
pointed head, is small and firm. The 
Charleston Wakefield matures about 15 
days later and produces a larger head. 
Both of the Wakefields are somewhat 
more resistant to bolting than other va- 
rieties. 

The Late Flat Dutch takes 95 to 105 
days to mature. It is used extensively 
as a summer and fall crop along the 
coast and is a later fall and early winter 
crop in the central valleys. Weighs 12 lbs. 


Drumhead Savoy (6 lbs.) is the most 
common variety of the Savoy type. It 
requires from 85 to 100 days to mature 
and has dark green, crinkled foliage. 














— STRAWBERRIES 


When, How, and What Variety to Plant 


7... is no variety now being grown 
in any of the major strawberry districts 
of the state that is entirely satisfactory, 
even for the district in which it is grown. 
Although the strawberry as a fruit is 
widely adapted, there are probably few 
fruits in which individual varieties are 
as exacting in their requirements.” 
(Harold E. Thomas in California Agri- 
cultural Extension Circular No. 113, 
The Production of Strawberries in Cali- 
fornia.) 

Which strawberry should you buy? 
What are the “exacting requirements”? 
Since there will be shortages in many 
Varieties, you may have to be satisfied 
with a second choice. So let’s list all of 
the varieties you might hear about and 
appraise them. 


ROCKHILL 
The Rockhill is the sweetest of the ever- 
bearing varieties. It seldom produces 
runners. It is widely adapted, being suc- 
cessfully grown in Southern and North- 
ern California, Oregon, and Washington. 
It is not a good producer the second and 
third year. In California new beds 
should be set out every two years. Com- 
mercial growers replant every year. 
The Rockhill is propagated by splitting 
the crown. If you have strong plants in 
your garden, you can safely dig them up 
and break them apart. It is not uncom- 
mon for one plant to produce 10 to 15 
crowns. Plant the new crown immedi- 
ately, remove the first blossoms to in- 
crease plant growth, and you should 
have berries in the late summer and fall. 
You should not, however, expect these 
to produce in the same way new north- 
ern-grown plants will. Rockhills need a 
cold winter. 
The everbearing quality of the Rockhill 
is greater in the cooler sections of the 
state. (See Banner variety for multiple 
crop production.) 


GEM 
The everbearing Gem produces runners. 
It is smaller than the Rockhill and more 
tart. It is excellent for preserves. 


MASTODON 


This everbearing type produces a large 
hollow berry inferior in quality to Rock- 
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hill and Gem. In Oregon and Washing- 
ton it seems to be a more dependable 
bearer than Rockhill. 


BANNER-MARSHALL 
The Marshall is the parent of the Ban- 
ner, Oregon, New Oregon, and Oregon 
Plum. The berry of all these varieties 
is almost identical in size, color, and 
flavor. Their production differs. It is a 
dessert berry of excellent flavor. 
The Banner is the most popular berry 
commercially along the coast and in Ala- 
meda, Contra Costa, San Mateo, and 
Santa Clara counties. In these districts 
it produces several crops during spring, 
summer, and fall. 
The Marshall type commercially grown 
in Sacramento is called the Oregon Plum, 
but it is also referred to as Banner and 
Marshall. 
The Marshall is the leading commercial 
berry in the San Joaquin district. The 
early bearing Bellmar is also planted. 
While the Marshall type berry is the 
leader in taste, it is susceptible to the 
yellows disease. Infection is reduced by 
late planting (April). (See “When to 
Plant.”) 


NEW MONARCH 

The new introduction is probably a cross 
of the Nich Ohmer and the Banner. The 
berry has the flavor of the Banner and 
the foliage of the Nich Ohmer. Tests to 
date indicate that it is resistant to yel- 
lows disease. The Nich Ohmer’s resist- 
ance has made it a popular commercial 
berry in the central coast district, but 
it seems to be adapted to that district 
only. 

How successfully the New Monarch will 
adapt itself to different localities re- 
mains to be seen. 


DORSETT 
The Dorsett is a good quality dessert 
berry, more tart in flavor than the 
Marshall. 
It has but a few seeds on the surface 
and therefore bruises easily. 
It forms a large dense plant. Runners 
should be spaced 12 inches apart. 
It is highly variable in its adaptations, 
and varies even in the same section. 





The Dorsett is not a good berry for in- 
land areas of Southern California. It 
bears practically all of its fruit in a very 
short period of time. It has been most 
successful along the central and south- 
ern coast. 


KLONDIKE 
The Klondike is the leading commercial 
variety in Southern California. Plants 
are shipped in from the lower Mississippi 
area and therefore adapted to Southern 
California only. It is medium red in 
color, its flesh is firm, of medium quality. 


MISSIONARY (CAROLINA) 
Like the Klondike, it is a southern va- 
riety and should not be tried in Central 
or Northern California. 


BLAKEMORE 
The Blakemore is an excellent canning 
berry. If left on the vine a day or two 
after it appears ripe, the flavor will be 
greatly improved. It is successfully 
grown in Southern California, but is not 
suited to Central California. 


REDHEART 
The Redheart is the darkest red of all 
varieties. It forms a large plant and 
bears large, firm-fleshed berries. It is a 
good canning and freezing berry. It 
seems best adapted to central coast dis- 
tricts. 


WHEN TO PLANT 
Authorities disagree on best planting 
dates. Some big growers advise early 
planting to give the plants a chance to 
establish root growth by spring. They 
warn, however, that if the soil is heavy 
and weeks of cold rains are encountered, 
little is gained by early planting. 

The University of California favors late 
planting. They point out that the dis- 
ease-carrying aphis are most active in 
early spring and almost dormant by 
April. Therefore, plants set out in April 
will probably escape the yellows disease. 
We believe that a common-sense com- 
promise would be this: 

Set out the everbearing Rockhill as early 
as you can. You want a crop the first 
year. 

If you are setting out disease-free plants 
in a plot never before planted to straw- 
berries and the soil is well drained and 
the weather favorable, plant early. 

If you are planting a Marshall type 
berry or a Dorsett (they are susceptible 
to yellows—Klondike and Missionary 
are not), it would be wise to delay 
planting until April. Such delay causes 
no loss if irrigation is attended to. No 
fruit can be expected the first year. 


HOW TO PLANT 
The wide, raised bed seems to be the 
most favorable method of planting. It 
is good practice to leave the center of 
the bed slightly higher at planting time 
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so that soil can be hoed to the plants 
when the neck or crown lengthens. Like 
this: 


FILL IN WITH SOIL 
AS el alld ENS 


SET TOP OF CROWN 
LEVEL WITH GROUND 
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PATHS BETWEEN BEDS USED FOR IRRIGATION DITCHES 





Space the plants 18 to 24 inches apart 
in 2 rows. Allow each mother plant to 
set runners about 6 to 8 inches apart 
until the bed is matted. Like this: 


6- 8° BETWEEN 
RUNNERS 





The distance of 6 to 8 inches between 
plants should be kept free and clean. 
Plant the Rockhill 12 inches apart in 2 
rows on a 24-inch bed. 


When planting, spread out the roots 
and press the soil firmly about them. 


The plants you will buy this year may 
not be heavily rooted, but what roots 
there are should be spread out. Divi- 
sions of the Rockhill will give satisfac- 
tory growth with but 8 or 10 roots. Root 
pruning (cutting them back to about a 
4-inch length) is not harmful but of 
doubtful value. 


* Don’t cover the crown. Don’t allow it to 


stick above the soil. 


WATERING 

Since the strawberry plant is relatively 
shallow-rooted, moisture should be near 
the surface of the soil at all times. At 
the same time, water is harmful to the 
berries, causing rot. By slowly filling 
the shallow irrigation ditches on both 
sides of the raised bed, the water should 
penetrate laterally to the center of the 
bed without wetting the soil surface next 
to the berry. The water should fill the 
ditches to the brim but not flood the 
bed. If you find that the irrigation water 
will not soak into the center of the bed, 
you should narrow the width of the bed 
until it does. 


The frequency of irrigation depends on 
soil and weather. Never let the bed dry 
out. 
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PINCH OFF BLOSSOMS? 

There is no question but that stronger 
plants can be developed by pinching off 
the first blossoms. Stronger plants will 
develop if all the energy is devoted to 
root and leaf formation. However, if the 
plants show good, vigorous growth after 
planting, the home gardener should let 
the blossoms remain and enjoy at least 
a small crop the first year. 

Most commercial growers regard the 
plants they buy this year merely as 
mother plants for propagation of a mat- 
ted bed of plants for a crop next year. 


The home gardener, planting a bed of 
the runner type berries, can get a sub- 
stantial crop the first year by planting 
double the usual requirement of plants 
and setting them 8 to 12 inches apart. 
In such plantings, runner production 
will have to be watched as plants grow- 
ing closer than 6 inches rob one another 
of water and food. If early bloom and 
fruit formation stunt the growth of some 
of the plants, their removal will not cut 
down next year’s crop because those that 
remain will produce the required num- 
ber of runners. 
The removal of the first blossoms from 
Rockhills stops the first crop only. New 
blossoms will form and fruit will follow 
30 days after the blossoms. If your 
plants are small, keep removing the first 
blossoms until late May. You should 
then harvest a crop in August and Sep- 
tember. 

PESTS 
It’s a good idea to watch closely for 
aphis. At the first sign, spray with an 
oil emulsion plus nicotine. Commercial 
preparations are available. 
Scatter bait for slugs and snails. 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 
You have probably heard many times 
that strawberries do not like a rich soil. 
Do not assume from this that a soil 
lacking the basic food elements will give 
you a satisfactory yield. Closer to the 
truth would be the statement that an 
excessive amount of available nitrogen 
over-stimulates leaf growth at the ex- 
pense of flower and fruit growth, reduc- 
ing the yield and softening the berries 
that are produced. 
If your soil is easily worked, if it holds 
moisture but does not become water- 
logged, if it has produced a good crop of 
weeds or grass, you probably have a soil 
fertile enough and of the right texture 
for strawberries. 
Both heavy and sandy soils should re- 
ceive a liberal application of well-decom- 
posed manure mixed with the top 6 
inches of soil before the plants are set 
out. The manure does more than add a 
slowly available supply of food. The 
addition of manure improves the struc- 
ture of the soil, permits better aeration, 
and provides large quantities and greater 
activity of the beneficial soil micro- 
organisms. 





In soils notably deficient in nitrogen, 
light applications yearly of a good bal- 
anced commercial fertilizer are bene- 
ficial. Make one application the first 
of March, using 4 pounds of Victory 
garden fertilizer per 100 feet of bed, and 
a like amount after the fall crop is har- 
vested. Plants accumulate food sup- 
plies, and fruit buds are formed for the 
next crop in the fall months. Fertilizers 
available at the time of bud formation 
pay off the following year. Fertilizer 
can be dissolved in the irrigation water 
or worked into the soil around the 
plants. Water thoroughly after apply- 
ing. 

A mulch of well-rotted manure in the 
winter months is often substituted for 
the commercial fertilizer. 


BARRELS AND BOXES 

If you wish the very latest, up to the 
minute detailed, illustrated information 
on strawberry barrel construction and 
culture, send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the Garden Editor, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 


WHY STRAWBERRIES FAIL 
Common errors in home garden planting 
are: 

(1) Allowing the runners to set too 
closely. (Plants closer together than 6 
inches do not have room enough to de- 
velop properly.) 

(2) Allowing the tops of the roots to 
stick out of the soil. 

(3) Insufficient and intermittent water. 
(Once a strawberry plant dries out, it 
never seems to get back into full pro- 
duction.) 

(4) Improper disease and insect con- 
trol. (Strawberries should not be planted 
where either potatoes or tomatoes have 
been grown. Unless aphis (and ants) 
are rigidly controlled, diseases such as 
yellows are quickly spread through the 
planting.) 


WHICH VARIETY? 


Central and Northern California 








Coastal Banner Rockhill (everbearing) 
Redheart Gem (everbearing) 
Dorsett New Monarch 
Sacramento Gem Oregon Plum 
Rockhill (See Banner-Marshall) 
San Joaquin Gem Marshall 
Rockhill (See Banner-Marshall) 
Bellmar 


Southern California 








Coastal Klondike Gem 
Dorsett Blakemore 
Rockhill 

Inland Klondike Missionary 
Blakemore 
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Here are the varieties now being recom- 
mended in California: 


PEAS, bush 
Hundredfold xx 
Laxton’s Progress XXXXXXxXxxx 
Strotagem xxx 
Dwarf Telephone xxx 
American Wonder xx 


PEAS, pole 
Alderman xxxxxxx 
(Tall Telephone xx) 
Giant Stride xxxxx 
Thomas Laxton xxxx 


PEAS, edible pod 

Dwarf Gray Sugar xx 

Mammoth Melting Sugar xx 
Laxton’s Progress rates number one in 
the bush peas, Alderman leads the pole 
peas. (The Alderman and the Tall Tele- 
phone are one and the same.) 
Laxton’s Progress, with pods 4 to 44% 
inches long, is the largest of the dwarf 
peas. In good growing weather the crop 
can be harvested 60 days after planting. 
There are earlier varieties but the home 
gardener gains nothing by planting 
them. In both peas and beans an early 
yield is generally made at the sacrifice 





PEAS 


Must Fit Your Climate 


of the length of the yield. In commer- 
cial plantings, where the market price 
is the all important factor, it often pays 
to sacrifice yield in order to get into 
the markets 6 to 10 days earlier. The 
home gardener will profit by choosing 
standard varieties. 

The tall varieties of peas, such as the 
Alderman, will produce more peas per 
square foot than the dwarf peas and 
should be planted by the home gardener 
wherever weather permits. In checking 
county by county recommendations, it 
is noted that the Alderman is not 
recommended for spring sowing in 
Fresno and Kern counties. The Thomas 
Laxton, which matures in 60 days—15 
days ahead of Alderman—is substituted, 
since it has a better chance to escape 
hot weather. 

In the Bay Area and in all cool coastal 
areas the pole pea is the best bet at all 
times. Where summer heat comes early, 
only the bush pea should be planted at 
this time. However, pole peas can be 
planted in late summer since they will 
mature during cool weather. 

We prefer the Alderman to the Giant 





Stride due to the fact that the Alder- 
man grows to the height of 5 to 6 feet 
while the Giant Stride is but 30 inches 
tall. Both the Alderman and the Giant 
Stride are wilt-resistant varieties. 
While the edible pod peas have received 
various endorsements during the past 
year, we believe that the amateur will 
find difficulty in growing them and in 
harvesting at the proper time. We do 
not recommend them for Victory garden 
planting. 


Aid to Early Planters 


Extra precautions should be taken when 
sowing seed in January and February. 
Wet and cold weather not only slows up 
seed germination but often causes some 
seeds to rot. Too much moisture also 
may promote damping off—a soil-borne 
disease that causes seedlings to rot at 
the soil level. Heavy rains pound the 
air out of the surface of the soil so that 
a hard crust is formed. 

Such hazards, doubly dangerous in 
heavy soils, can be avoided through the 
intelligent use of sand. Here are some 
of the ways to use it: 


WITH PEAS 
The rotting of pea seeds in cold, heavy 
soil can be avoided by planting in small 
sand-filled trenches like this: 
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Since the water drains away quickly, the 
winter sun has a better chance of warm- 
ing the soil around the seed. Since there 
is little chance of the sand drying out, 


J \ VARY in Central California 


Most important on the California garden- 
er's schedule are planting, pruning, and 
spraying. It will pay to put in extra hours 
on rainless days to complete these jobs before 
the arrival of the wettest season, at the end 
of which it may be too late to do a really 
good job. ™ 
Planting 

Both evergreen and deciduous material tops 
planting lists this month. However, if the 
choice must go to one group, get in the 
bare root (deciduous) plants first, since their 
roots dry when kept out of the ground. 
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Planting of broad-leaved evergreens such as 
azaleas, camellias, and rhododendrons can 
wait if necessary until early spring—though 
it is important that they be planted without 
delay, unless, of course, they are in pots, 
tubs, or cans, or have been heeled in. 


Pruning 
January is an ace pruning month for roses, 
fruit trees, and many other deciduous trees 
and shrubs. Basic pruning principles and 
techniques for various types of material are 
discussed on page 38. 





Cabbage. Get them started now, in the open 
or in seed flats, so that they will miss the 
hot summer. 

Peas. May rot if ground is too wet, but in 
all warm sections should be sown as early 
as possible. 

Onions. Green onion sets can be put out 
now. Start seeds of dry onions in flats for 
planting out next month. 

Leaf Lettuce. 
sections. 
Head Lettuce. In cool sections, seed may 
be sown now. Warm-weather difficulties may 
catch spring-sown head lettuce in the valleys. 


Start indoors or out in all 


If you get a break in the weather, you can 
plant Swiss chard, chives, parsley, radishes, 
mustard greens, and turnips. 


Disease and Pest Control 


To be really effective, spraying should be 
preceded and followed by 24 hours of dry 
weather. Old leaves and mummified fruits 
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the seed may be planted shallowly—not 
more than % inch deep. 

Sand will not overcome poor drainage 
generally. Raised beds are essential in 
January planting. 


IN BOXES AND FLATS 


Even when starting seeds (lettuce and 
onions, for example) in a_ protected 
place, sand is a great help. Use the regu- 
lar soil mixture in the flat (14 top soil, 
1% sand, 13 leaf mold) but spread % 
inch of sand over the surface. Sow the 
seeds in the sand. Since clean, sharp 
sand does not contain organic matter, 
the soil fungus that causes damping off 
will not live in it. This is not true of 
sand obtained from creek beds or river 





BEETS 

Early Wonder XXxxxxxxxx 

Detroit Dark Red xxxxxxxxxxx 

Crosby’s Egyptian xxxxxxx 
The Detroit Dark Red is the best beet 
for the home garden. It provides leaves 
that are excellent for greens. The flesh 
is a solid ball of blood red, which re- 
mains tender until full grown. 
Crosby’s Egyptian is the standard early 
variety, maturing a few days in advance 
of the Detroit. 





bottoms. If this sand is used in seed 
flats, it must be sterilized to prevent 
damping off. 
CARROTS 

In cold weather, carrot seeds may re- 
quire as long as 18 days to germinate. 
If sown in heavy soil, they may have 
difficulty breaking through the crust 
that will form on the soil in that time. 
In several of our test gardens we have 
noted excellent results from not only 
sowing but growing carrots in sand. 
With a flat spade, a narrow V-shaped 
trench is dug about 8 inches deep and 
2 inches wide at the top, and filled with 
sand. Seed is sown ¥% inch deep. If there 
is any danger of sand drying out, it is 
covered with burlap, and the burlap is 


BEETS 


The variety Early Wonder is a high 
quality beet, maturing approximately 10 
days in advance of Detroit Dark Red. 
Leaf tops are green. 


CARROTS 
Chantenay Red Cored xxxxxxXxXXxxxx 
Danver’s Half Long xxxxxxxxxxx 
Nantes XxXxxxxx 
French Forcing xxxxx 
Imperator XXXxxxx 
Oxheart x 


CARROTS 





kept moist. (Burlap is removed as soon 
as the seedlings break through.) 


Zr 





The carrots grow straight and smooth 
in the sand. The trench is narrow enough 
to allow feeding roots to find soil and 
food. 
SEED COVERING 

Seeds of lettuce and eabbage, when 
planted in the regular way but slightly 
shallower, will benefit by scattering 14 
inch of sand over the seed row. 


Our rating based on flavor and texture: 
(1) Nantes Coreless (2) Imperator (3) 
Chantenay Red Cored (4) Danver’s 
Half Long. 

However, soil moisture, altitude, soil 
texture, and temperatures all influence 
quality. You may have to choose a va- 
riety that suits your soil. Of the 4 men- 
tioned above, the Chantenay Red Cored 
is best for heavy soils. Easiest to grow 
in clay soils is the variety French Forc- 
ing. Here is why: 


BEST FOR LIGHT SOILS BEST FOR HEAVY TOCLAY SOILS 





NANTES IMPERATOR DANVERS’ CHANTENAY OXHEART FRENCH FORCING 





Of course if you plant them in sand 
trenches as outlined above, any variety 
can be grown. 


often harbor diseases, so be sure to destroy 
by burning any that are diseased. 


Since peach-leaf curl is one of the worst 
diseases affecting peach trees, particular care 
should be taken to control it. If during the 
preceding year the infection has been serious, 
the trees should have already had their first 
spray last fall. However, it is not too late to 
do what you can to prevent it this year. 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture or lime-sul- 
phur in January, and give the trees a second 
application in the spring just before the buds 
begin to swell. 

Brown rot, the most serious disease of apri- 
cots, is controlled by a dormant spray with 
Bordeaux mixture (never use lime-sulphur on 
apricots). This should be followed with a 
second, delayed dormant spray in spring 
just as the buds begin to show a pink blush. 
Crown galls infect nearly all kinds of fruit 
trees, appearing on the main roots near 
the surface and around the crown of the 
tree. Greatest danger is that those around 
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the crown of the tree will girdle it. Inspect 
your trees at the base, and chisel off any 
galls, treating the wounds with Bordeaux 
paste, followed by grafting wax. 

San Jose and oyster shell scale can be con- 
trolled by a lime-sulphur spray (114 cups 
lime-sulphur to 1 gallon of water) or with a 
dormant oil emulsion spray. This should be 
done before the new growth starts. 


Annuals 

Get ready for your summer garden by sowing 
seed of ageratum, cosmos, annual dianthus, 
lobelia, nicotiana, petuma, phlox, and salvia 
(both red and blue varieties) . 

Because damping off is a particular hazard 
in cold, wet weather, it is especially impor- 
tant to disinfect seed sown at this time and 
to guard against too thick sowing and over- 
watering. 

Subtropicals 

All subtropicals, including avocados, citrus. 
guavas, and persimmons, resent excessive 


winter dampness and should always be grown 
in well-drained soils. Be sure to drain off 
any excess moisture which stands around 
these trees. The avocado is especially sus- 
ceptible to water-injury, developing a serious 
disease called melanorhiza. 


Bulbs 
Bulbs which can be planted or started into 
growth this month are: tuberous begonias, 
gladiolus, gloxinias (pots only), ismene, 
montbretias, streptocarpus (pots), and ti- 
gridias. 


Indoor Plants 

Check on the condition of indoor plants; if 
the weather is cool and damp, water them 
sparingly. Never water hairy-leaved plants 
such as African violets, Chinese primulas, 
or begonias from the top. Crown rot will 
develop. Cyclamen is also best watered from 
below, since watering in the crown of leaves 
produces rotting of the corm. 
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a may differ as to what consti- 
tutes a perfect garden, but of one thing 
are usually evolved 


we are sure: they 
only after a rigorous process of elimina- 
tion of inferior material and a concen- 
tration of the best. The following sug- 
gested plantings are worth considering 
not only because they satisfy an aes- 
thetic ideal, but because they represent 
less upkeep and consequently greater 
physical freedom for the gardener. 


SHRUBBERY BORDERS 
Perfection is epitomized in the first 
combining three foliage tex- 


planting, 
ck »sely-woven yew 


tures. Dark green, 
forms a quiet background for the lighter- 
foliaged azaleas which bloom through- 
out spring and for lilies which follow 
closely after. The edging is of medium- 
textured English boxwood. 

The lightness and delicacy of spring is 






ENGLISH VEW OR 
HOLLY HEDGE 


| 






How to Arrange 


PERFECT 
GARDENS 


found in the second planting plan. For- 
sythia makes a yellow pattern against 
The slender laburnum, a gem 
for the small garden, blooms in late 
spring. Light-textured Spiraea Thun- 
bergii is a small graceful shrub, covered 
in early spring with masses of tiny, 
white flowers. Unlike many spiraeas, it 
does not become completely Uefoliated 
in mild winters. Columbine and thalic- 
trum are valuable because of their fern- 
like foliage, as well as their spring 
flowers, while primroses will bloom from 
forsythia- to laburnum-time. 


the wall. 


COTTAGE BORDER 
In sketch number three, a few plants 
of simple culture make a cottage bor- 
der. The Munstead variety of English 
lavender, which grows low and compact, 
is best for the small garden. The soft 
gray foliage of dianthus is good through- 





out the entire year. Polyantha roses give 
much the same effect as annuals or per- 
ennials, but have a longer period of 
bloom and a shorter dormant period 
than most perennials. 


SUNNY PATIO 

A warm, protected patio corner, such as 
is shown in the fourth sketch, calls for 
the fragrance and flavor of subtropical 
fruit. Dwarf Meyer lemons are orna- 
mental both in foliage and fruit. Straw- 
berry guavas are excellent as informal 
shrubs or when trained against a wall. 
The kumquat grows naturally as a small 
standard. The edging is of richly aro- 
matic dwarf myrtle. 


FORMAL ENTRANCE 

The planting in sketch number five can 
outlast the building against which it is 
planted. English yew is the best choice 
for a wide wall space; Irish yew fits best 
into a narrow space. The medium green, 
smaller foliage of azaleas makes a good 
contrast against the large, dark green 
leaves of rhododendrons. 


INFORMAL CORNERS 
A lightly-shaded space about 10 feet 
square is all that is needed for the per- 
fect garden picture, shown in the sixth 
sketch. The accent is set by flowering 
dogwood which lifts its angled branches 
over azaleas. The winter-blooming, 
white-flowered Christmas rose is fol- 
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BOXWOOD EDGING 





1. Especially lovely here would be the fragrant, evergreen, 
ledifolium album). Madonna lilies (L. 
and bloom in May and June 


white azaleas 
candidum) are tall, majestic, 
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3. Dianthus Beatrix, pink-flowered, and Mrs. Sinkins, double 
attractive edgings. The Fairy, a new shell- 
is low, spreading, ideal for small gardens 


white, make 


pink polyantha, 
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2. White birches can be used in place of laburnums. Either 
Thalictrum glaucum, gray-leaved and yellow-flowered, or 
the lavender-flowered T. dipterocarpum is very attractive 








4. Yellow ties Guava (Psidium Cattleianum lucidum) 
is decorative, bears delicious fruit. A tangelo, tangerine, 
or calamondin might well be used in place of the kumquat 
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5. For flowering doorway shrubs, camellias could be planted 
instead of yews. The Lily-of-the-Valley Shrub (Pieris ja- 


ponica) , handsome-leaved, shade-loving, can replace azaleas 


lowed in spring by miniature, white, 
pink-dotted flowers of London Pride. 
In an even smaller garden there would 
be room for the next planting featuring 
a starry, white-flowered magnolia. The 
marbled leaves of hardy cyclamen form 
a mat that is attractive at all times, and 
its small, butterfly-like flowers bloom 
from winter to late spring 


SIMPLICITY 
The eighth drawing shows a planting of 
utmost simplicity, yet it has all the 
qualities necessary for permanent satis- 
faction. While yew is ideal for the back- 
ground, holly would be almost equally 
good. White daphne, unlike the pink 
variety, has leaves that are completely 
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green. Perennial candytuft is one her- 
baceous plant which never has an off- 
season. Its small, shiny, dark green 
foliage is always good; its snowy-white 
flowers bloom from winter to late spring. 


DAMP CORNER 
The edge of a pool from which there is 
a slight overflow, or a moist, shady cor- 
ner can provide the right conditions for 
the bit of woodland in sketch number 
nine. Solomon’s Seal is interesting from 
the time its soft green leaves unfurl in 
spring until its pendant sprays of white 
flowers and its foliage disappear in fall. 
Hosta (Plantain Lily) has shiny, dark 
green leaves, and fragrant white flow- 
ers. Contrast in texture is provided by 
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A flowering crabapple or cherry might be planted here, with 
soft pink Kurume azaleas beneath it, and spring bulbs, such 
as scillas, snowdrops, 


and crocus, giving early spring color 


ferns and the heart-shaped leaves of na- 
tive wild ginger. 


WALLS AND BANKS 

In the broom family (including cytisus 
and genista) are many dwarfs which are 
ideal for a bank or wall planting such 
as suggested in the tenth sketch. They 
enjoy sun and a dry soil, are covered 
with cheerful yellow pea-shaped flowers 
in spring and early summer (a few 
bloom in winter), and make attractive 
mats of green or gray-green when out 
of bloom. Dwarf rock roses give sum- 
mer bloom, and the dwarf rosemary, 
which is gray-green and blue-flowered 
like the larger rosemary, has a year- 
around usefulness. 
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7. Though predominantly a spring garden, attractive foliage 
will provide interest throughout the year. A border and pick- 
ing violet is the new Royal Elk, large-flowered, long-blooming 


WILD GINGER 
9. Plantings like these reveal the true value of foliagé colors 


and textures. Flowers are incidental. If flowers are desired, 
use the native lilies, such as the Sunset or Leopard Lily 
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8. Good summer- and fall-blooming shrubs in this position 
would be fuchsias of compact, bushy habit. For an edging, use 
pink or white fibrous begonias; blue or white, dainty lobelia 
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10. Cistus villosus prostratus, gray-leaved and white-flowered, 
blooms all swmmer. Cytisus Ardoinii, a choice miniature, 
is golden-flowered, blooming steadily through May and June 
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Applesauce Cake. Mix butter, cinnamon, 
crumbs; spread half the mixture in pan 














Beat egg yolks; add milk, lemon juice, 
rind, and applesauce; fold in egg whites 

















Pour mixture into pan; top with remain- 
ing crumbs. Bake for 50 minutes at 350° 

















Serve warm or cold. Good with vanilla 
ice cream or whipped cream cheese 
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Send your favorite in-tune-with-the-times recipes to Kitchen Cabinet. For each 
one used, Sunset pays $2 upon publication. Every recipe is twice-tested before 
it appears—first by the contributor, and secondly by Sunset’s Foods Editor. 








SURPRISE APPLESAUCE CAKE 


The texture of this cake is much like 
that of cheese cake. It’s delicious warm 
or cold, and a wedge of it is an excellent 
lunch box dessert. For a special treat, 
serve it topped with a little vanilla ice 
cream or with cream cheese whipped to 
a fluff with a little milk. 

cups grahom cracker crumbs 

tablespoons melted butter or margarine 

V2 teaspoon cinnamon or nutmeg 

eggs, yolks and whites separated 

can sweetened condensed milk 

tablespoons lemon juice 

Grated rind of 1 lemon 


NN 
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Dash of salt 
2 cups sieved applesauce 


Mix crumbs with butter and cinnamon; 
spread half this mixture over the bottom 
of a greased spring mold (9-inch) or a 
deep 10-inch layer cake pan. Beat egg 
yolks well; add milk, lemon juice, lemon 
rind, salt, and applesauce; fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour mixture into 
mold, and top with remaining crumbs. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) about 
50 minutes. Serves 8 to 10.—J. A. K., 
Martinez, Calif. 


BAKED APPLES AND SAUSAGE CAKES 


Sausage and apples are a time-honored 
twosome, and this is one of the best ways 
of combining them. 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 
% cup milk 
1% pounds sausage meat 
6 medium-sized apples, pared, cored, and 
thinly sliced 
VY to V3 cup sugar (depending on tartness 
of apples) 


Mix bread crumbs and milk, and let 
stand for a few minutes; add sausage 


HARLEQUIN 


Add this recipe to your collection of 
festive desserts. 

V2 cup mixed candied fruits 

VY cup raisins 

V3 cup Sherry 
tablespoon gelatin 

V2 cup cold water 

2 eggs, yolks and whites separated 

V2 cup corn syrup 

VY cup sugor 

2 cups milk 

Nutmeg 

Mix candied fruits, raisins, and Sherry, 
Soften gelatin in cold 
over hot 


_ 


stand. 
minutes; 


and let 


water 5 dissolve 


CHICKEN 


Here’s a way to turn a humble stewing 
chicken into a dish fit for the gods! 


1 (4-pound) stewing chicken, cut in pieces 
Flour 
V3 cup salad oil 
1 medium-sized onion, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons each: finely chopped parsley 
and celery 
Sprig each of fresh thyme and rosemary 
(or a pinch of the dried herbs) 
2 bay leaves 
4 or 5 whole cloves 


V2 cup tomato paste diluted with V2 cup 
water 

Salt and pepper to taste 

cups Sauterne 

tablespoon sugar 

small can mushroom pieces 
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Dredge pieces of chicken with flour, and 
brown lightly in salad oil. Add onion, 


meat and mix well. Shape this mixture 
into 12 flat cakes; fry cakes in a hot 
skillet until well browned on both sides, 
pouring off fat as it accumulates. Place 
a layer of sausage cakes in the bottom of 
a casserole; cover with a layer of apples; 
sprinkle apples with sugar. Repeat lay- 
ers until all ingredients are used, having 
a layer of apples on top. Cover and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) for 1 hour, 
or until apples are thoroughly soft. 
Serves 6.—E. P., San Gabriel, Calif. 


SHERBET 

water. Beat egg yolks well; add corn 
syrup, sugar, dissolved gelatin, and milk. 
Turn mixture into refrigerator freezing 
tray and freeze until of a mush-like con- 
sistency. Then turn mixture into a bow]; 
add the 2 unbeaten egg whites and beat 
until smooth; fold in fruit-Sherry mix- 
ture. Return to freezing tray, sprinkle 
generously with nutmeg, and continue 
freezing until firm. (This sherbet re- 
quires a longer freezing period than most 
frozen desserts, so allow plenty of time.) 
Makes about 1 quart of sherbet —H. C. 
W., San Marino, Calif. 


SAUTERNE 


parsley, celery, thyme, and rosemary: 
cook gently for about 2 minutes. Add 
bay leaves, cloves, diluted tomato paste, 
salt, pepper, and wine; cover tightly and 
let simmer for about 2 hours. Add sugar 
and mushrooms; cook 1 hour longer, or 
until chicken is tender. If desired, the 
gravy can be thickened with a thin flour- 
water paste before serving. Serves 6.— 


W.M. P., Hollywood, Calif. 





GALA DINNER 
% Chicken Sauvterne 
Spinach Ring filled with Carrots 
Buttered Noodles 











Hot Biscuits Olives 
¥ Harlequin Sherbet 
Cookies Coffee 
l 
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SOUP IDEAS 
FROM RANCHO 
KETTLES 












This is the eighth in a series of articles 
suggesting the many ways in which Rancho 
Soups can be served and how they help you 
add new interest to other dishes. 


SUNNYVALE PACKING CO, 





Open a can of Rancho Tomato Soup and 
you open a new chapter in the art of cook- 
ing. For Rancho Tomato Soup is ready to 
go in any direction your taste desires. If 
soup is the thing—simply dilute the con- 
densed creamy-rich tomatoes with water or 
milk. If it’s new flavor and interest in old 
favorite dishes you want, use the condensed 
soup as a sauce. (Don't confuse this soup- 
sauce with canned tomato sauce. In color 
it's lighter red; in texture it’s creamier; in 
flavor it’s less sharp.) 


Some find that Rancho Tomato Soup makes 
an ideal sauce just as it comes from the 
can. Others like to add a dash of herbs or 
a pinch of sugar. And there are those who 
prefer to sauté a bit of minced onion in a 
tablespoon or so of butter or oil, and then 
simmer this with the soup for a minute or 
two before serving. Liking all these ways, 
we say “season to taste.” 





The important thing is the many ways it 
leads into new adventures in cooking. Your 
imagination and experience will suggest 
ways to use Rancho Tomato Soup as a 
sauce in dishes to please your family— 
here are some ways we like: 


@ Combine the soup-sauce with cooked 
beans (the kidney, pink or cranberry va- 
riety), turn the mixture into a casserole, 
top with grated cheese, and bake until bub- 
bly. (Allow about 34 cup sauce to 1 cup 
cooked beans.) 


@ Serve as an accompaniment to salmon 
loaf or boiled salmon. Or heat flaked 
cooked or canned salmon in the sauce. 
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@ Place a piece of fried ham on a slice of 
toasted bread; top ham with a poached egg. 
Serve with Rancho Tomato Soup-sauce. 


@ Shape corned beef hash into patties; 
sauté until nicely browned on both sides. 
Serve covered with Rancho Tomato Soup- 
sauce. 


@ Mould cooked cornmeal mush in a bread 
pan. When firm, slice and sauté in bacon 
drippings. Top the well-browned slices 
with this attractive sauce. Crisp bacon or 
grilled sausages make a good accompani- 
ment with this dish. 


@ After your favorite meat balls are cooked, 
cover with well-seasoned Rancho Tomato 
Soup-sauce and simmer a few minutes be- 
fore serving. 


@ Mix 2 cups cooked brown or white rice 
with 2 cups of the sauce; add 14 to 1 cup 
grated cheese. Turn into a casserole, top 
with buttered crumbs, and bake at 350° 
for about 20 minutes. This serves 4. 


@ Dredge thick slices of eggplant with 
flour ; sauté in bacon drippings until tender 
and nicely browned. Serve the sauce as an 
accompaniment. 


@ Heat cooked shrimp — either fresh or 
canned—in the sauce and serve short-cake 
fashion over hot biscuits. 


©’ Dip cheese sandwiches in beaten egg to 
which a little milk has been added; sauté 
French-toast fashion. Serve with Rancho 
Tomato Soup-sauce. 


@ Combine 3 cups cooked macaroni with 
3 cups of the sauce and 14 cup grated 
cheese. Top with buttered crumbs and bake 
at 350° for about 20 minutes. Serves 6. 


@ Give your favorite cheese souffle or 
cheese fondue a new personality by serving 
hot Rancho Tomato Soup-sauce with it. 


@ Heat a little oil or bacon drippings in a 
skillet; add thinly sliced raw zucchini; 
cover and cook slowly just until zucchini 
is tender. (Stir once or twice during cook- 
ing.) Add Rancho Tomato Soup-sauce and 
simmer a minute or two before serving. 





@ Add cooked or canned sliced mushrooms 
to sauce, and serve with spaghetti. Be sure 
to pass a bowl of Parmesan-type cheese to 
be sprinkled over each serving. And you 
can make an even better dish of this by 
adding sautéed ground beef to the sauce. 
@ Combine the sauce with flaked crab-meat 
and heat thoroughly. Serve in hollowed- 
out, heated halves of French rolls. 


@ Serve the sauce, hot and well-seasoned, 
as an accompaniment to meat loaf. For 
added eye-appeal, make individual servings 
by baking the loaf in muffin tins. 


@ Pour the colorful sauce over a cooked 
head of cauliflower; top with grated cheese. 
Put under the broiler for a second to melt 
the cheese before serving. 


@ Arrange a layer of deviled eggs on a bed 
of cooked rice in a casserole; cover with 
the sauce. Bake at 350° just long enough 
to make piping hot. 


@ Next time you serve baked stuffed pep- 
pers, accompany them with a bowl of hot 
Rancho Tomato Soup-sauce. The same 
holds true for other baked stuffed vege- 
tables such as zucchini, onions, chayote and 


eggplant. 





RANCHO NOODLE SOUP MIX 
Tastes Like Old Fashioned Chicken Noodle 


Just open an envelope of Rancho 
Dehydrated Noodle Mix, add the con- 
tents to hot water and set it a-sim- 
mering . . . in seven short minutes 
you'll have rich, golden soup, that 
tastes just like old-fashioned chicken 
noodle that took the best part of a day 
to make (and was worth it!). Rancho 
Noodle Soup Mix takes no ration 
stamps. Keep several packages handy. 
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PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION OF 
THE U. 5. DEFT. OF 
AGRICULTURE 





“Reach for Rancho” and follow the lead 
of thousands of Westerners who have dis- 
covered that good soup can cost less if it’s 
made in the West. We make Rancho right 
where the finest vegetables grow, so we get 
them fresh, full of flavor and rich in vita- 
mins. We ship Rancho only to Western 
grocers—and the saving in transportation 
costs is passed on to you. You'll like 
Rancho—the soup that graces Western 
tables, that satisfies Western tastes, that 
expresses Western hospitality at its hearty 
best. 


Every black and yellow label bears the 
Seal of Inspection of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, which means Rancho Soups 
are made of fine ingredients by exacting 
standards. 





Tune in to Rancho'News every Satur- 
day evening at 10:00 o'clock. NBC 
Pacific Coast Network. 
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Curried Fish Puff. Mix together the fish, 
cracker crumbs, butter, and lemon juice 











Beat egg yolks; add milk; combine with 
salmon-crumb mixture; add seasonings 














Turn into casserole, set in pan of hot 
water; bake in moderate oven 1 hour 














sauce, mayonnaise, parsley, seasonings 
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CURRIED FISH PUFF 


You can use tuna, sea bass, halibut, or 
salmon in this dish with good results. 
The curry powder gives it just the right 
a Si 


cups flaked cooked or canned fish 

small soda crackers, finely crushed 
(about 2 cup crumbs) 

tablespoons melted butter or margarine 

tablespoons lemon juice 

eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately 

% cup milk 

teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

teaspoon curry powder 

Salt and pepper to taste 


on 
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Mix together the fish, cracker crumbs, 
butter, and lemon juice. Beat the egg 
yolks well; add the milk; combine with 
salmon-crumb mixture; add seasonings. 
Last, fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Turn into a well-greased casserole, set in 
a shallow pan of hot water, and bake 


RICE 


The delicate but distinctive flavor of 
chives contributes much to the goodness 
of this easy-to-prepare casserole dish. 
2 cups cooked brown or white rice 
cup grated cheese 
V4 cup minced chives 
eggs, well beaten 
V2 cup tomato juice 
V2 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
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in a moderate oven (350°) for 1 hour. 
Serves 6. 
A good mayonnaise-cream sauce to go 
with this is made by combining: 
1 cup medium white sauce (made with 2 
tablespoon each of fat and flour, and 
1 cup milk) 
V2 cup mayonnaise 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
Salt, pepper, and onion juice to taste 
Heat the mixture over hot water before 
serving —H. L. D., San Francisco. 
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JANUARY DINNER 
*& Curried Fish Puff 
with 
*& Mayonnaise-Cream Sauce 
Baked Tomatoes Shoestring Potatoes 
Lettuce and Cucumber Salad Rolls 
x Surprise Applesauce Cake 
Coffee 











PLUS 


Salt and pepper to taste 
Combine rice, cheese, and chives. Mix 
eggs, tomato juice, and seasonings; add 
to rice mixture and blend well. Pour 
into a well-greased casserole, top with 
crumbs, if desired, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 1 hour. Serves 4. 
—L. C., San Francisco. 


BRAN MUFFIN BREAD 


This is a double-purpose recipe—it can 
be baked as muffins or as bread. Either 
way, you'll find it especially good for 
sandwiches. 

2 tablespoons shortening, melted 

V4 cup molasses 


1 egg 
cup bran cereal 
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% cup milk 

1% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
V2 teaspoon salt 

22 teaspoons baking powder 


Blend shortening and molasses; add egg 
and beat well; stir in bran cereal and 
milk and let soak until most of moisture 


is taken up. Sift flour, salt, and baking 
powder together; add to first mixture 
and stir just until liquid and dry ingre- 
dients are combined. Fill greased muffin 
pans two-thirds full and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven (400°) about 25 min- 
utes; or turn batter into a greased loaf 
pan (91% by 41% by 3 inches) and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) about 45 
minutes. Makes 10 (2-inch) muffins, or 
1 loaf. Note: If you have a half cup of 
raisins or finely cut dates or dried figs to 
spare, you can add them to the batter 
along with the flour mixture —G. L. M.., 
Eureka, Calif. 


TAMALE MEAT LOAF 


Here’s a meat loaf with a “tamale per- 
sonality”—thanks to the seasonings. It’s 
a flavorful way to make one pound of 
meat go a long, long way. 


1 pound hamburger 
1 cup cornmeal 
1 large onion, finely chopped 
1 green pepper, finely chopped 
V2 teaspoon poultry seasoning 
teaspoons chili powder 
Salt and pepper to taste 
egg, well beaten 
V2 cup milk 
(No. 2) can (about 21/2 cups) tomato juice 
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Combine meat, cornmeal, onion, green 
pepper, and seasonings; add combined 
egg and milk; mix thoroughly. Shape 
into a loaf and place in a shallow baking 
dish; pour tomato juice over loaf. Bake 


in a moderately hot oven (375°) about 
40 minutes.—E. A. S., Seaside, Ore. 
Ev.—This makes a surprisingly large 
loaf—enough to serve 6 generously. If 
you have some left over, slice it for 
sandwiches, or use it in this casserole 
dish: Grind enough leftover meat loaf 
to make about 2 cupfuls; add 1 (No. 2) 
can (about 24% cups) tomato juice or 
strained stewed tomatoes, and stir over 
low heat until well blended. Grated 
cheese and Worcestershire sauce can be 
added, if you like. Cook 1 (9-0z.) pack- 
age macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender. Combine cooked macaroni 
and meat-tomato sauce; turn into a well- 
greased casserole, top with crumbs, and 
bake until thoroughly heated. Serves 6 
generously. 


SUNSET 








.-. and this resolution is for my favorite 


uncle. His name is Sam...the one with 








HE Government warns that conserva- 

tion of all resources is war-essential, 
including fuels and utility services. Gas is 
the fuel preferred by the majority of 
western homes... for cooking, hot water 
service, heating or refrigeration; in many 
homes, for all four. « Today, normally- 
ample gas facilities are strained by the 
demands of huge war industries, zoom- 


ing population ... with materials and 





SERVING 


1944 


the whiskers, and stars on his tall hat. 


“We'll waste no more—in '44” 
















labor for expansion practically unobtain- 
able. x This is the season of peak con- 
sumption. So, do your part by faithfully 
following your gas company’s fuel- 
Saving suggestions. Remember... even 
the slightest waste could actually aid 
Hitler and Hirohito! Start the new year 
with this firm resolution: We'll waste no 
more—in ’44. We will save precious gas! 
THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 











THE WEST AS FUEL WAR AND PEACE 
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THERE ISN'T GOING 
TO BE ENOUGH TUNA 
UNTIL VICTORY IS WON 








RECENT misleading press dispatches 
have created the impression that there 
is going to be an abundance of tuna for 
civilian use. This is unfortunate, for it 
is not true. Here are the facts: 
1940 was a big tuna year; the pack was 
over 4 million cases. You could buy all 
you wanted. 
In 1941, however, our big tuna clippers 
came back empty or only half-full, even 
after cruising thousands of miles in search 
of the elusive tuna. The pack fell off to 
slightly over 2 million cases; your grocer 
frequently had no tuna on his shelves. 
Then came the war! Immediately our tuna 
clippers went into the Navy, leaving us 
with nothing but small boats, suitable 
only for ‘‘off-shore’’ fishing. But, by vali- 
ant efforts our fishermen have held the 
average pack to 50% of 1940. 
Military requirements come first. We can’t 
promise you how much we can send to 
your grocer . . . or how often. But, we do 
promise this, whenever you can buy these 
famous brands, they'll always be the same 
high quality! 
VAN CAMP $EA FOOD CO., INC. 

‘erminal Island, California 
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WHITEASTAR 





You are an American 
...buy WAR BONDS! 














ae their other culinary talents, 
members of the noble order of Chefs of 
the West have shown great prowess in 
developing selected dishes from the cui- 
sine of other countries into succulent 
masterpieces which sometimes even ex- 
ceed the original. In all honesty, such 
feats are not due-to skill alone, but to the 
fact that many of the Old World’s basic 
cooking ingredients are duplicated, and 
even bettered, in the favorable growing 
conditions of the West. Vegetables and 
herbs and spices and fruits and meats 
may here reach such perfection as to 
glorify even the finest dish. 

The native dishes of Armenia are re- 
nowned for their fascination. When we 
enhance some of our own American 
dishes with their intriguing flavor varia- 
tions, we discover that the foods of 
Armenia have many interesting resem- 
blances to our own. Their lamb, rice, 
fruit, and honey are not only familiar 
to the West but are perhaps grown here 
at their best. 





From Chef Ralph G. Denechaud, quite 
evidently a connoisseur of the foods of 
other lands, we have received the essen- 
tial recipes for two delectable Armenian 
dishes, Shish Kabob and a Pilaff that 
would win praise in any language. Well 
he merits the snowy white chef's cap, 
emblazoned with the emblem of the ex- 
clusive Chefs of the West insignia. 
pounds lean lamb 
2 medium-sized onions 
V2 cup salad oil 
bay leaf 
teaspoon salt 
Y2 teaspoon thyme 

Pinch of sage 
3 peppercorns, crushed 
cup Sherry (some like red wine instead) 


Cut the lamb into cubes about an inch 
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of the West 


Adventures in the Art of Cooking 
e+. with men... by men... for men 


square and put them in an earthen bowl. 
Run the two onions through the food 
grinder, using the finest blade. Place 
the onion pulp in a small muslin sack or 
a cloth and squeeze the juice onto the 
meat. Add the oil, bay leaf, and season- 
ings, working them into the meat. Add 
the wine and let everything stand—at 
least overnight. Then spike the meat on 
skewers (or pieces of wire) and broil 
to your taste. The tricks of variation 
on the skewers are interesting and end- 
less. You can alternate pieces of bacon, 
onion, green peppers, or even very small 
tomatoes with the lamb. 





Some of you may want to pass up that 
grind-and-squeeze method of extracting 
the onion juice in favor of the slicing 
idea, but squeezing the oil of onion di- 
rectly on the meat is the real secret of 
Shish Kabob. 

In Armenia not bread but rice is served 
with Shish Kabob. Here is Chef Dene- 


chaud’s recipe for Armenian Pilaff. 


PILAFF 
Fry 1 cup of uncooked brown rice in 3 
tablespoons of oil. (Use a large skillet.) 
Stir it constantly until it turns a golden 
brown. Then season it and pour on 


enough soup stock or canned soup to, 


cover. (This should take slightly more 
than 2 cups.) Cover the pan and sim- 
mer over a slow fire until all the liquid 
is absorbed and the rice is almost dry. 
Then top it with butter and serve — 
Ralph G. Denechaud. Hollywood, Calif. 
Your palate will approve of this way 
with rice whether you serve it with 
Shish Kabob or without. For your fur- 
ther delectation, we'd like to add to 
these two specialties of Chef Denechaud 
our own favorite recipe for Sarma, 
which Armenians love to serve along 
with Shish Kabob as a companion or 
side dish. Here’s the recipe: 
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SARMA 
Grape leaves 

3 medium-sized onions, finely chopped 

3 tablespoons salad oil 

1 teasp finely chopped mint 

1 cup uncooked rice 

Pinch of cinnamon 

V2 pound uncooked lamb, chopped fine 

V2 teaspoon salt, or more 
Select some large, fresh, tender grape 
leaves, cover them with hot water, and 
set aside to cool. Sauté the onions in 
the oil until they are lightly browned. 
Then add the mint and the rice and fry 
for about 15 minutes. Add the cinna- 
mon, lamb, and salt, and cook 10 min- 
utes more. Roll a heaping tablespoon of 
this mixture in a grape leaf, folding in 
the ends. Stick half a tooth pick through 
each, if you wish, and pack the bundles 
snugly in a casserole. Top with lamb fat 
and add a little water to prevent scorch- 
ing. Cover and steam for 1 hour, or 
until tender. 


Note: Sarma is best when grape leaves 
are used, but it is not a serious crime 
if you substitute cabbage, cauliflower, 
or spinach leaves until the grape vines 
leaf out again. 








Don’t detract from a delicious Armen- 
ian meal by serving an ordinary dessert. 
Here’s the perfect Armenian wind-up, 
Paklava! 
PAKLAVA 

2 pounds pie dough (your favorite recipe) 

Y2 pound cornstarch 

V4 pound butter or margarine 

VY2 pound black walnuts, finely chopped 

V4 pound sage or orange honey 
First, let the pie dough stand for about 
6 hours in the refrigerator, then divide 
into 30 small balls. Roll each into a 
very thin sheet and stack them one on 
top of the other after a light dusting 
of cornstarch to prevent sticking. As 
you stack every seventh sheet, paint 
it with melted butter and sprinkle it 
with the chopped black walnuts. Cut 
the 30 thin sheets diagonally into dia- 
mond-shaped pieces about 2 inches long. 
Put these into a generously buttered 
pan-and bake in a slow (300°) oven 
until lightly browned. Serve them in- 
dividually with a heaping tablespoonful 
of honey on each. 
Close your eyes, fellow Chefs, with each 
bite of this flaky Paklava. It is the very 
same confection that completed the ban- 
quet feasts of Scheherazade and the 
One Thousand and One Nights many 
centuries ago. 
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WITH 


Does your family enjoy the pleasant right- 
with-the-world feeling that comes with a 
breakfast of hot, nourishing, good-tasting 
ZOOM? Don’t say that you haven’t time to 
prepare a hot cereal . ZOOM cooks the 
instant you stir it into ‘salted, boiling water. 
Nothing could be simpler. 


START THE YEAR 
RIGHT BY STARTING 
EACH DAY RIGHT 










INSTANT COOKING 
flaked WHOLE WHEAT 


CEREAL 


Listen to: JAMES ABBE OBSERVES daily on the Blue Network 7:30 A.M., P.W.T. 
LOUIS P. LOCHNER on NBC —5:45 P.M., P.W.T., Wednesday through Saturday 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





THE DINNER MENUGRAPH 


Plans Nutritionally Correct Meals 

This clever little meal-planner is color-printed 
on a handy revolving dial that fits right into 
your purse. Lists a wide variety of easily se- 
lected menus . . ._ scientifically planned by 
Marguerite G. Mallon, Ph. D., of University 
of California, Los Angeles, to give adequate 
nutrition providing normal mineral and vita- 
min requirement. 
Take THE MENUGRAPH along when you 
go marketing . . . just turn the dials to find a 
perfectly planned meal. You'll charm your 
guests ... delight your family . . . with meals 
planned by the MENUGRAPH. Every house- 
wife should have one. Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Order Now! THE BALLY CO., P. O. Box 776, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





‘to an £ TA: Le | 
IMITATION MAPLE favoring. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO., SEATTLE 
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A Sign of Good Cooking 


GRAVY 
MASTER 


Makes gray men Like/ 


BOTTLE 
TELLS HOW 

















AT THE OFFICE 
AND AT HOME 


There is no such thing as “bank- 
ing hours” with a Mailway account. 
You can open one by mail (check- 
ing Or savings) and conduct it en- 
tirely by mail — right from your 
home or office to suit your own 
convenience. Our special Mailway 
envelopes and passbook make this 
service fast and safe. 


Open a Mailway account by mail 














CROCKER FIRST 
NATION BANK 


oF SAWN FRANCISCO 


ahormas faesl Plakonat Ranh 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 
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You can have 


OIL HEAT 


When Other Fuel is 
Not Available 





F. armers or others who must use 
oil for essential heating problems 
can apply to P.A.W. for permis- 
sion to buy oil, and to W.P.B. for 
authorization to purchase a fur- 
nace. 


Write for the name 
of your nearest H. C. 
Little dealer. He can 
help you apply—and 
can offer you low 
cost fuel saving units 
-notably H. C. Little 
oil-burning Floor 
Furnaces, the only 
vaporizing type, oil- 





fired units in America with auto- 
matic operation, electric ignition 
and thermostatic control. For com- 
plete information, write TODAY. 





In So. Calif., Ariz: 
ond Nev. write to: 


1041 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 














Snow youR BUTCHER 
amr WHOS BOSs 
RE “"AEATY” 
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hen two old-time 
favorite condiments 
get together, you've 
got an exciting com- 
bination for any main- 
course dish. Spice-up 
rationed méals with 
Best Foods Mustard- 
with - Horseradish. 
Use it on all foods 
on which you for- 
merly used ordinary 
mustard. 











7RY BEST Foops 


MUSTARD 


WITH 
HORSERADISH 
A Product of The Best Foods, Inc. 
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GREEN SALADS 


Secrets of Success in Preparing 
Them to the Queen’s Taste 


F.. many of us, Victory gardening has 
led to all sorts of new adventures in the 
field of the green salad. Whereas in 
days past we contented ourselves with a 
mixture of perhaps two or three varieties 
of greens, we now find eight or ten dif- 
ferent kinds as accessible as the garden. 
There is Prize Head lettuce, delicately 
curled and touched with bronze; Simp- 
son or Grand Rapids leaf lettuce, with 
its frilled pale green leaves: endive, the 
“waviest” head of them all; butter let- 
tuce, almost velvety in texture; pepper 
grass (cress) , so pert in flavor; head let- 
tuce, invaluable for its crispness; Ro- 
maine, a graceful aristocrat. And let’s 
not forget young, tender leaves of spin- 
ach and mustard. All these varieties of 
greens are happy together in the salad 
bowl; they complement each other in 
flavor and texture and color. 

With such an embarrassment of riches 
before us, let’s be sure that we prepare 
greens for salad with all the loving care 
that they deserve. These are the cardinal 
rules: Pick them long enough ahead of 
serving (preferably in the morning while 
the dew is still on them) so that after 
being carefully washed they can be 
tucked into a covered pan or bowl or a 
moisture-proof sack and chilled thor- 
oughly in the refrigerator. When it 
comes time to put them into the salad 
bowl, don’t shred or cut them with a 
knife. Break them into eatable pieces 
with your fingers! 


bey 


owes 


There seem to be numerous ideas about 
what other vegetables belong in a green 
salad. Wedges of tomato, cucumber 
dises, artichoke hearts, wisps of radish, 
slivers of green pepper, onion rings, slices 
of avocado, cooked or canned mush- 
rooms, and strips of raw kohlrabi are 
just a few of the ingredients that are 
sometimes found lurking amid the 
greens. Strictly speaking, of course, a 
real green salad does not have room for 
any of these, valuable as each one is in 
its own right. A green salad is made of 
greens. If you add other vegetables, re- 
gard them merely as accessories which 
will point up the greens in flavor and 
color and texture; never let them dom- 
inate. 











No less important than the green end 
of things is the dressing; obviously it 
can make or break the final result. Now 
there is only one proper dressing for a 
green salad . . . the true French type 
made of three parts oil to one part vine- 
gar or lemon juice, with seasonings to 
taste. This is the accepted formula, but 
it is capable of many variations of fla- 
vor. Take the vinegar, for instance. You 
may want to use wine vinegar one time, 
cider vinegar another. Then there are 
the herb-flavored ones, such as tarragon 
vinegar, which can be used alone or in 
combination with the cider or wine va- 
rieties. Malt vinegar lends still another 
flavor; and remember that part lemon 
juice and part vinegar is always a good 
combination. 

Nowhere is the phrase “season to taste” 
more important than in French dressing. 
The best blend of oil and vinegar is 
wasted if the seasonings are not added 
with an expert hand. Salt is the most 
important one of all, and perhaps the 
best rule is: Use just a little bit more 
than you think you'll need. For a dress- 
ing made of 34 cup oil and 4 cup 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon of salt is a good pro- 
portion. Next comes the pepper. and 
any true green salad lover will tell you 
that nothing can compare with the 
freshly-ground, coarse, black variety. 
Its delicate “bite” gives a green salad 
the zip and zest that it needs. Truly 
every salad-maker’s “kit” should include 
a jar of peppercorns and a pepper mill. 
Paprika is valuable for both flavor and 
color; many people like a dash of dry 
mustard or of ground ginger; the bold, 
rich personality of Worcestershire sauce 
can be depended upon to give extra 
tang; a suspicion of sugar is often wel- 
come. Herbs, if they do not join the 
proceedings via the vinegar, can come 
along with the seasonings. 

Onion and garlic need no introduction. 
It’s important to keep them on the 
subtle side, however, lest their distine- 
tive flavors overpower the other ingredi- 
ents. In general, it is better that they 
not be present “in person.” Include 
them by rubbing the salad bow! with a 
cut slice, or by letting a piece stand in 
the vinegar or in the finished dressing, 
if it is prepared in advance. Then there’s 
the Old World technique of rubbing a 
bit of French bread or a piece of a bread 
stick with garlic and tossing it with the 
greens after the dressing is added. 
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1944 
Resolution 
for Victory 


BUY MORE BONDS 
BUILD MORE WEAPONS 


WORK STILL HARDER 








The more bonds we buy... the 
more weapons we build... the 
harder we all work...the sooner 
will the young men and women 
of our armed forces return. 


Until then we, at Lyon, promise 
to do everything possible to 
further the war effort—to main- 
tain our vigil over the goods 
entrusted to our care by our 
soldiers, sailors, marines—Waves, 
Wacs and Spars. 


Back up the men and women 
in uniform—and make an earlier 
victory possible. 


BUY MORE BONDS TO 
BUILD MORE WEAPONS 
LET LYON GUARD YOUR GOODS 





- ++ call your 
friendly Lyon 


1944 
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When and how to mix the dressing is a 
controversial matter. The Continental 
way is to take all the ingredients to the 
table and start from scratch with the 
guests looking on in rapt admiration. 
Then there are those who prefer to get 
it ready beforehand. Whichever time 
and place you choose, it’s a good idea 
to blend your seasonings well together 
first, then add the vinegar and stir until 
the salt and so forth is dissolved, and 
last add the oil. There will be dissenting 
voices raised to protest against this tech- 
nique, however. Some people insist that 
the oil should be added before the vine- 
gar, others that the pepper should not 
be ground over the salad until just 
before it is served, and so on. Actually, 
if the ingredients are expertly chosen, 
the method of mixing them is of second- 
ary importance. It’s really a matter of 
temperament! 





Most additions to the basic French dress- 
ing formula of oil, vinegar, and season- 
ings really come under the heading of 
gilding thelily. But there are a few excep- 
tions. Notable among these are finely 
chopped watercress, parsley, or chives, 
which add both color and flavor to the 
salad. And then there is a trick which 
appeals to those who like a thicker 
dressing—the addition of an egg white. 
Add one unbeaten white to a cupful of 
the dressing, beat for a minute or two, 
and you have a creamy mixture that 
may lack a little of the sharpness of the 
original dressing, but will be a delicious 
variation. 

Since to many people Roquefort Cheese 
dressing is the ultimate in good com- 
panions for mixed greens, we'll add a 
word about it: Try mixing the cheese 
with a teaspoonful or so of softened but- 
ter before blending in the French dress- 
ing, a little at a time. The butter seems 
to heighten the rich flavor of the cheese, 
and gives the finished dressing an inde- 
scribable something! 

Mixing the dressing with the greens at 
the table is a good idea because you can 
be sure that the greens will not jose 
their crispness before they are served. 
If you do prefer to fatiguer le salade 
behind the scenes, wait until the last 
possible moment. This is one marriage 
that won’t stand the test of time! A 
word of caution: Don’t be too gener- 
ous with the dressing. Use just enough 
so that each leaf is nicely coated, and no 
more. 

Truly a green salad properly prepared 
is a gastronomic joy. Lack of loving 
care will result only in uninteresting 
mediocrity. 
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DAY & NIGH 
—Yes—and it's mighty impor- 
tant to save your water heater 
in War times. Replacements are 
possible—but only under certain 
conditions, whether your heater 
is a Day & Night, America’s 
finest, or one of a dozen other 
makes. 


Do These 2 Simple Things: 


1. DRAIN THE TANK—at least 
once a month, eliminating 
dirt sediment and rust from 
the bottom of the tank. This 
will assure longer lite— 
lower gas consumption. 


STOP FAUCET LEAKS—for 60 
drops a minute can increase 
a gas bill 16% and cut tank 
life. Install the best washers 
you can buy. The difference 
is—pennies in cost, years in 


service. 


And if your heater is beyond 
repair, phone your Day & Night 
plumber. A Day & Night, Amer- 
ica’s finest, costs no more than 
unpatented conventional types. 


DAY & NIGHT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAKERS. OF 
WATER and SPACE HEATERS 
WATER COOLERS 
Factory: MONROVIA, Calif. 
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(00D IDEAS 


Ways and Means to Better Housekeeping As Reported by Sunset Readers 





es Good Ideas are always wel- | BOX LUNCH FROSTING in the middle of the cakes instead of 
come. For each one used, we pay $2 | Protect the frosting on cup cakes to be on top. If you are packing a piece of 
upon publication. | packed in the lunch box by putting it frosted sheet cake, cut it in half and 
lay one frosted half on top of the other 
so that the frosting is in the middle — 
C.W.E., Los Angeles. 








WAFFLE FRITTERS 
After making waffles, I usually have 
about a cup of batter left over. I store 
this in the refrigerator for next day’s 


dessert—apple fritters.” I peel an apple i 
and grate it into this batter, and then 
drop spoonfuls of the mixture into about ‘ 


half an inch of hot bacon fat to cook 
until nicely browned. I serve these 
sprinkled with sugar. (I’ve never had 
any left on the plate!) Quarter-inch 
rings of apple can also be dipped into 
waffle batter and fried —E. M. A., Con- 
cord, Calif. 
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NAPKIN HOLDER 

A large pepper can, covered with fabric 
to match the kitchen curtains, or gaily 
painted with enamel, makes a handy 
paper napkin holder for kitchen or 
breakfast room. Remove the top very 
carefully with a can opener and see that 
the edges are smooth.—L. B. E., Napa, 
Calif. 





TOAST SALVAGE 

I wonder whether everyone knows that 
the best way to salvage scorched toast 
is to run it quickly over an ordinary 
kitchen grater. Even if the toast is 
badly scorched, the last burned crumb 
can be removed quickly and easily with- 
out breaking the slice of bread —R. P. 
T., Ontario, Calif. 



















HERE ARE THE PANCAKES a man always likes — 
for breakfast, lunch or supper! “Straight-wheat” 
flavor is the secret — the result of using only wheat 
flour, combined with buttermilk and five other 
baking ingredients, especially blended for your 
convenience. All you do is add milk or water, stir 
and bake — for “wheats” as home-style as those 
his grandmother used to make. And if he likes 
waffles, Globe “Al” Pancake and Waffle Flour 
makes them, too + light and crisp and tender. See 
the recipes on the package — they’re life-savers for 
meatless meals. 


MOP HINT 
Use a wet mop to replace a dustless mop 
for efficient wartime housekeeping. Dip 
a mop into warm water and wring it out 
as dry as possible by separating it into 
three or four portions and wringing each 
portion separately. Shake the mop to 
fluff it and go over the hardwood floors 
with it quickly. It will remove all dust 
and dirt and leave a high polish on a 
waxed floor. Rinse the mop and repeat 


Try ‘em with honey, 
preserves or marmalade 





PANCAKE AND 


WAFFLE FLOUR 
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the wringing process as often as neces- 
sary during cleaning —J. W. S., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


BUTTER CHURN 

Having lived in a mountain mining 
camp for several years where transporta- 
tion facilities were limited, we are used 
to the idea of every piece of kitchen 
equipment doing two or three jobs. We 
found that an ice cream freezer makes an 
excellent churn. Use no ice, have the 
cream at churning temperature, turn at 
a moderate speed. The shortest churn- 
ing time we have recorded: 1144 minutes; 
the longest: 34% minutes.—E. H. S., 
Austin, Nev. 


NEAT BANDAGE 
If the adhesive tape ends of prepared 
bandages are split before being applied 
to a finger, the bandage will curve itself 
neatly around the finger—A. S. M., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


DOUBLE DUTY CART 
Here’s another job for your shopping 
cart—use it to wheel the family wash 
out to the line and back again.—M. S., 
Upland, Calif. 


ATTACHMENT STORAGE 

Where do you keep the assortment of at- 
tachments that came with your vacuum 
cleaner? Here’s one good solution to the 
problem. Cut a piece of plywood to fit 
inside a closet door, and bore holes to 
fit 1%4-inch dowels; 34-inch dowels fit 
into these larger ones to complete the 
wooden hooks for holding the attach- 
ments. Some of the attachments are 
held in place at one end with metal 
broom clasps. The tank-type cleaning 
unit is mounted on a small platform and 
held to the board with wooden thumb 
locks —F. L. E., Sacramento, Calif. 
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gi! Pantry Pirates! 


NOW WHY veteran pantry 
pirates look first for Pirates’ Gold 
Graham Crackers? 

They’re real treasure to big ap- 
petites. A snack with a real honey 
tang. Just what hearties like to find 
on expeditions into the pantry. 

Pirates’ Gold Graham Crackers 
are made of golden honey, nourish- 
ing grain, rich molasses, and vege- 
table shortening. Extra rich, they 
stay fresh longer. 

At meals, or in between, hand 





















young and adult pirates in your 
household a fistful of Pirates’ Gold 
Graham Crackers with a tall glass 
of milk. You’ll solve more than one 
wartime food problem this tasty 
easy way. 

Sold in one-pound and in big 
two-pound economy packages. Get 
your Pirates’ Gold today. 










“SPANISH 
DOUBLOONS” 


in each package! 


Save them — you’ll 
soon have a big pile 
of pirates’ gold play 
money. Put your rea/ 
cash in War Stamps. 








at SAFEWAY 
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THOUGHT WE COULD GO OVER TO 
THE CHURCH SOCIAL TOGETHER, MARY. 
MMM, THOSE ROLLS SMELL DELICIOUS! 
BUT HOW DIO YOU EVER FIND TIME 
TO BAKE THEM TODAY? Ss 


IT'S A NEW, QUICK 
ME] RECIPE, RUTH... 
SPEEDY WHEAT ROLLS, 
THEY'RE CALLED. 
THEY NOT ONLY SAVE 
:\) BAKING TIME, BUT GIVE 
=| EXTRA VITAMINS, TOO! 


hot 








IN FLEISCHMANN'S FRESH 
YEAST, OF COURSE! IT'S THE | 
ONLY ONE THAT CONTAINS & 

BOTH VITAMINS A AND D, 
AS WELL AS VITAMIN B fi 
COMPLEX. THAT'S WHY £# 
I ALWAYS USE IT! ge 


WHERE 0O 
YOU GET 













YOU SEE, ALL THOSE VITAMINS  } 
GO RIGHT INTO YOUR BAKING, WITH 
NO GREAT LOSS IN THE OVEN. AND 
A GOOD SUPPLY OF FLEISCHMANN’'S 
WILL KEEP PERFECTLY IN YOUR ICE-BOX! 

















AT THIS WONDERFUL FLEISCHMANN'S & 
RECIPE BOOK YOU CAN GET... FORTY | 
i] PAGES IN COLOR, WITH AN ENTIRE & 
M SECTION OF WARTIME RECIPES. oa 
' AND IT'S FREE! —~ 9g 





For your free copy of the new 40-page 
Fleischmann's booklet of over70 recipes 
for breads, rolls, dessert breads, write 
to Standard Brands Inc., Grand Central 
Annex, Box 477, New York, N. Y. 














Place breast bone side up; cut meat from ribs by running knife along edge and under 

bones to loosen them. Run knife point along breast bone, separating all meat from 

bones. Spread with stuffing; roll tightly; tie with strings 2 inch apart and around 
: oa Se gabe Se fe 

ends. Brown in sausage drippings; cook, covered, at 300° , 30 to 35 minutes per pound 


For Good Roasts 


ROLL YOUR OWN 





Ton meat dealer may not have time to 
bone a cut of meat these days—but you 
can still have rolled roasts. Here Meat 
Expert Davenport Phelps of San Fran- 


weight from the rib section of heavier 
veal. Directions for boning the roast are 
given in the photo caption, and the 
photo-diagram at the top of this column 





will give you an idea of the bone struc- 
ture. To make the stuffing, brown 1% 
pound pork sausage, then combine it 
with 3 cups soft bread crumbs, season- 
ings to taste, and enough stock or hot 


cisco tells us how to go about it, using 
inexpensive, low-pointed cuts. 

Pictured above is a boned breast of veal 
in the process of being stuffed. For this 
you will need a whole veal breast of 4 
to 6 pounds from light veal, or a similar 





water to moisten. 





t » >_<. in x 

Breast of lamb (photo above) also can be boned, stuffed, rolled. For beef plate roll, 
buy plate 2 to 3 ribs wide from full beef plate; bone same way as veal breast; roll 
lengthwise without stuffing. Hold roll tight with two ice picks or metal skewers 
while tying with string every 2 inches. Brown in hot fat; pot roast until tender 
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MOST POPULAR BRAND 
ON THE WEST COAST 


9 
























TOMATO JUICE 


TOP-RANKING FLAVOR. No wonder 


Libby’s Tomato Juice leads all other 





v brands on the West Coast. It’s pressed = 
ITA MIN re j from prize-variety tomatoes, canned with 
utmost care to guard their red-ripe flavor. | 
i 
VITAMIN A | TOP-FLIGHT NUTRITION, TOO! Libby’s | | 
Tomato Juice is rich in essential vitamins | 


C and A; a good source of B; and G. One 
yiTA 

of the best of all breakfast 
Z drinks. A nutritious bever- 
vi Le 4 | age for packed lunches. 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby. 
Libby packs a greater vari- 
ety of foods under one label 


than any other company in 
the world. 
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COOKIES TO BRIGHTEN A LUNCHBOX 


Cream together % cup shortening, 1 

egg and % cup Tea Garden Drips. 

Transfer to large bowl and add % cup 
| shredded carrots and % cup nuts (wal- 
nuts, pecans or peanuts), 4% cup raisins 
and 1 cup quick-cooking oats. Combine 
with the following sifted dry ingredients: 
1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder 
and \% teaspoon salt. Drop by teaspoons 
on greased cookie sheet and bake 12 to 
15 minutes at 400 degrees. 





What more appropriate table cloth for a bathroom shower than flowered bath towels? 
And wash cloths for napkins? A wash bowl and pitcher, when filled with flowers, fruit, and 


Meatless Sandwich Blueprint 
nuts, become a party centerpiece. Paper fins and tails convert soap into fish place cards 





Peanut Butter for spread 
Tea Garden Preserves for taste 
° Praise and credit for you 





“PRESERVING” TONIGHT’S CAKE 


Here’s the Tea Garden way of making 
tonight’s cake taste even better tomor- 
row. Cut leftover cake or plain cake into 
% inch slices and sprinkle each slice 
liberally with sherry, port or muscatel. 
Spread slice of cake with custard, 
whipped cream or ice cream, and top 
with Tea Garden Preserves. Easy to eat. 


SUPPER SUGGESTION 


For a dessert that will more than make 
up for a rationed supper, how about 
thin, tender griddle cakes, wrapped 
around a generous portion of Tea Gar- 
den Jelly and topped with powdered 
sugar? 


MARMALADE-NUT PINWHEELS 


l recipe baking powder biscuit dough 
(2 cups flour, etc.) 
Melted butter or margarine 
1% cup Tea Garden Orange Marmalade 
4 cup chopped walnuts or blanched 
almonds 


Roll biscuit dough into a rectangle %- 
inch thick; brush with melted butter. 
Combine marmalade and nuts and 
spread over dough. Roll like jelly roll 
and cut in 1-inch slices. Lay slices on a 
greased baking sheet and brush tops of 
slices with melted butter. Bake in a hot 
oven (400° F.) for 15 to 20 minutes. 











PRESERVES 
JELLIES 
SYRUPS 
GRAPE JUICE FP 
MARASCHINO | 
CHERRIES =f 
SWEET 
PICKLED AND 
BRANDIED 
FRUITS 


TEA 


GARDEN 
» QUALITY 


é 


TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
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JUNE UN JANUARY 


Showers for Any Month 


Now that it’s Uncle Sam who names 
the day and June has become just an- 
other month on the calendar, bridal 
showers are always in order. There’s no 
time or reason for elaborate menus and 
decorations, so these ideas have been se- 
lected with an eye to simplicity. 


Of course, many types of showers have 
of necessity been eliminated for the 
duration. (Remember pantry showers, 
and silk hosiery showers!) But that old 
shower triumvirate—kitchen, bath- 
room, and miscellaneous—is still as 
popular as ever. 


Many brides don’t know where they'll 
be hanging their hats, so select shower 
gifts that won’t present a color prob- 
lem. Snowy white towels are the ideal 
bathroom shower gift. Nothing for the 
kitchen is more appreciated than oven 
and range-top glass utensils. Pottery, in 
neutral colors that will go with every- 
thing, is also a good choice. Make your 
miscellaneous shower gifts as practical 
and useful as possible, for, if the bride is 
to be traveling, she can’t take non-essen- 
tials with her. A suitcase or hamper 
stocked with the minimum essential 
kitchen utensils is a gift that any bride 
would welcome. 


Don’t worry if the bride you want to 
honor is thousands of miles away. Have 





a shower for her anyway—by proxy! 
Proceed in the usual manner to plan the 
party, but have the guests bring their 
presents unwrapped. Provide a variety 
of wrapping materials and a large pack- 
ing box so that the guests can wrap and 
assemble the gifts for mailing. Jingles 
or cartoon pictures can be devised for 
each gift, or the guests can write a 
round-robin letter with all the latest 
news for the honoree. A variation of this 
shower would be to mail individual 
packages over a period of several days 
to spread out the surprises instead of 
putting them all in one big box. 


No bride can have too many dish tow- 
els, and what bride wouldn’t like to have 
a set personally embroidered for her at 
a shower. Provide each guest with a 
plain hemmed towel and a variety of 
colored embroidery threads, and let im- 
aginations run riot. Award a prize for 
the best, of course. A signature table- 
cloth is also a nice souvenir for a bride. 
Have each guest sign in pencil and then 
embroider her signature. 


If the guests aren’t all experienced 
cooks, here’s a game that will prove 
both amusing and enlightening. Pass 
out papers and pencils and have each 
guest write down her idea of a recipe for 
plain cake (or biscuits, or pie crust, or 
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any other standard favorite). Collect 
the papers after two minutes or so, and 
compare the results with a basic cook 
book recipe. The variety will be amaz- 
ing. Some entries will be like no cake 
anyone ever saw or ever will see! A 
cook book is a suitable prize for the win- 








COL 


ner (or loser!). Incidentally, don’t for- 
get that a good cook book is one of the 
best shower gifts you can find. 


No discussion of showers is complete 
without mention of baby showers, now 
that perambulator traffic exceeds auto- 
mobile traffic. One of the most impor- 
tant things to remember when present- 
ing a gift for a newcomer is the fact that 
babies grow! Most new mothers know 
what it’s like to have fourteen size-six- 
months sweaters and no size-twos! It’s 
always safest to keep to the larger sizes. 


If you’re planning to fit out a bassinet, 
here’s a practical idea: Make the bas- 





sinet skirt in two sections so that it can 
be used for a dressing table skirt when 
Junior reaches the crib stage. 


Sketched in this column are three easy- 
to-make favors for baby showers. The 
three-cornered pants are made of cotton 
flannel and dipped in hot paraffin. They 
make an amusing favor or place card. 
The little cradle is an eggshell carefully 
cut to shape with small manicure scis- 
sors. Paint the cradle pink or blue and 
trim with lace or ribbon scraps. The 
baby in the cradle may have a button 
or peanut head and a pink or blue 





blanket. Sachets are always welcome, 
and the doll one shown here is quickly 
fashioned from a square of pink taffeta 
lined with a layer of cotton batting. The 
features are embroidered in blue, and 
lace edging trims the skirt and bonnet. 
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Get the energetic cleansing 
action of a scouring powder, plus 
the gentle sudsing action of soap. 
Whip through those greasy skil- 
lets and sticky pots and pans in no 
time at all...use Scotch Triple- 
Action Cleanser—scour with suds. 


SCOTCH CLEANSER'S 
ug Sude 


Loosen dirt... dissolve grease 
...and brighten the surface 


The DIFFERENT CLEANSER ‘°r37,"* in the DIFFERENT 
PACKAGE * NOTROUND (“> BUT SQUARE 








When you think of tomorrow- 


remember O'KEEFE & MERRITT 





is the gas range 
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* Bur v. s. J —, O'KEEFE & MERRITT 


WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS AND BONDS 





One of America’s Most Modern Gas Ranges 








Potato Crust Meat Pie 


3 cups cooked meat 2 cups thin gravy 
2 cups cooked carrots 2 cups hot, mashed, well- 
and small onions beaten potatoes 
3 tablespoons DURKEE’S DRESSING 

Put meat, sliced carrots, onions in casserole. 
Add beated gravy and two tbs. Durkee’'s Dress- 
ing. Mix I ths. Durkee’s into potatoes. Arrange 
potato on top. Bake in bot oven (400° F.), 
brown lightly. Serves 6. 


Yesterday’s meat is a 
“brand-new dish” with 
Durkee’s Famous Dressing 
...the rich, golden sauce with 
a tang and zest men love! 
Adds new and appetizing 
flavor to fish, salads, sand- 
wiches and meats. Write for 
free booklet, “How to Dress 
Up Wartime Menus,” 
Durkee Famous Foods, 2900 
5th St., Berkeley, California. 


with 














Dress it uP 


DURKEES 


FAMOUS 


DRESSING 





FLAVOR NATURE FORGOT 


* Foods need Tang .. . the flavor 
Produce ature forgot. Sandwiches, 
Conserve crisp vegetable salads, cold 

Share meats, seafoods, potato salad 
Play . . . will be more delicious with 


Square this perfect salad dressing. 


e Jang 


The Poufost Salad Dressing 














VICTORY IDEAS 


Tips from Washington, D. C. 
And Sunset Readers’ Homes 


Let your suet help to do it, Mary Ann, 
Put every scrap of fat into a can, 
Save your drippings and your dippings 
And your trimmings and your snippings 
And the fat you do not eat 
For Uncle Sam. 

Solveig P. Russell 


Tue importance of fat salvage cannot 
be stressed too highly. Illustrated in 
these columns this month are six ways 
to save fats for the war effort. As soon 
as your can is full, take it to your 
butcher. He will pay you two ration 
points per pound. Waste fats will help 
to win the war. 


Save fats ... the 
drippings left in 
broiler pan after 
cooking meats 





EFFICIENT LIGHT SAVING 
Although light-saving is a wartime es- 
sential, it’s false economy to save light 
but injure your eyesight. Here are some 
highlights of the booklet How Can I 
Avoid Wasting Light (obtainable for 
1 cent per copy from Illuminating En- 
gineering Department, Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J.) that 
point out how to save your eyes and 
light at the same time: 

Turn off lights not in use. Be sure to 
remember those in the basement, the 
hall, or on the porch. When you are 
finished sewing or reading and are re- 
laxed listening to the radio, turn on a 
smaller bulb instead of the bright work- 
ing light... . Share your light. Arrange 
furniture wherever possible so that two 
people can use the same lamp, but don’t 
let anyone face the lamp directly. .. . 
Provide plenty of light for safety. Jun- 
ior’s roller skates may be lurking on 
the stairs (even though you’ve told him 
again and again) , so be sure the danger 
spots in your home are well lighted. . . . 
Have enough light to read, sew,or study. 
There’s no economy in trying to read by 
the light of a dim bulb. You'll pay for 
it in eyestrain. See that the children 
don’t read or play in their own shadows. 


Save fats ... the 
grease that rises to 
the top of meat 
stews and soups 





MINDING YOUNG AMERICA 
Take a tip from one of my neighbofs, a 
kindly elderly lady who volunteered to 
care for a soldier’s children from the 











% HERE’S a man’s breakfast. Tempting 
hotcakes, golden MapleineSyrup—America’s 
favorite syrup. Make it today with or without 
sugar. Get Mapleine from your grocer, now! 


3 GRAND WAYS TO MAKE MAPLEINE SYRUP: 


pour 2 cups boiling water 
over 4 cups sugar 
add 1 teaspoon Mapleine 
stir and you have... 
2 pints Mapleine Syrup 


boil 1Y2 cups hot tae S ; 
3 cups corn syrup 
for 5 minutes 
add 1 teasp oon Mapleine 
stir and you have... 
2 pints Mapleine Syrup 
heat 1 cup hot water 
Ya cup strained honey 
22 cups corn syrup 
Bring to full boil. 
add 1 teaspoon Mapleine 
stir and you have... 
2 pints Mapleine Syrup 


Le Oe = 


MAPLE FLAVOR 
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“The Extra-Hebfp Flavor in Wartime” 








KAY FINCH 


See the complete line at leading 
department stores and gift shops. 
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Ceramics 
CORONA DEL MAR «= CALIFORNIA 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











ANDO 
THE BLISTEX CO. SEATTLE / CHAPPED LIPS, 
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Croix Royale helps to glorify the art of 
dining . . . from appetizers of dry wines 
and Vermouths through table wines and 
after-dinner liqueurs. You have perfection 
when you serve Croix Royale . . . made in 
the old-world manner from finest grapes 
of the fabulous San Joaquin Valley! 

REMEMBER, BUY BONDS FIRST! 











SEEDS FOR OVERSEAS 


If you were thrifty and saved your 
surplus seeds in your Victory and 
flower garden and can spare a few, 
send them along to the San Francisco 
Garden Club for distribution to Ser- 
vice men overseas. The address is: 
San Francisco GARDEN CLUB 
Room 133, Fairmont Hotel 








THERE'S NO SHORTAGE 


“TWEEN 
TOOTHBRUSH “—~ 


Refills 


Yes, there are plenty of Clean-BE-Tween Tooth- 
brush Refills in all four textures at drug counters. 
A fresh refill will make your Clean-BE-Tween 
brush as good as new. Handles are not being made, 
temporarily, due to war needs for nickel silver. 
Clean-BE-Tween Toothbrushes are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service. 

CLEAN-BE-TWEEN TOOTHBRUSH 

COMPANY INC 


LOS ANGELES, 27 NEW YORK, 17 





of 
CLEAN- 
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time school closed in the afternoon until 
their mother returned from a war plant 
in the evening. My neighbor does not 
accept compensation for her services, 
as she says it is her contribution to the 
war effort —C. E., Los Angeles. 


Save fats ... the 
grease in your 
baking pan after 
baking or roasting 


ZONE NUMBERS, PLEASE 

If your postal zone number doesn’t ap- 
pear on the label of your copy of Sunset, 
be sure to send it in. One good way is 
to cut out the address label, add the 
zone number, and paste it on the back 
of a penny postcard —H. C. B., Los 
Angeles. 

(Ed.—If you don’t want to cut your 
magazine, just write your name and ad- 
dress as it is given on the label, plus the 
zone number, on a postcard and drop it 
in the mail. The address is Sunset Mag- 
azine, 576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco 11.) 


Save fats ... the 
grease in the skil- 
let after frying any 
meats or poultry 





PILLOW FILLING 
Another good idea for replacing worn 
out pillow ticking: Sew up three sides 
and about three quarters of the fourth 
side of a new pillow ticking. Detach the 
dust bag from your vacuum cleaner, and 
tie the new ticking snugly over the 
opening. Put on the attachment for up- 
holstery cleaning (minus the brush) 
and slip the end of this attachment into 
the old pillow. The feathers will be 
sucked into the new ticking without a 
one escaping. Then detach the new tick- 
ing from the vacuum and sew up the 


opening —C. M., Chico, Calif. 


Save fats ... solid 
fats cut off meat 
in preparation or 
left at the table 





SNAP REPAIR 

If the snap fasteners on your clothes 
won’t stay closed, here’s an easy rem- 
edy: Remove snap from garment; fas- 
ten the two halves together; put snap on 
a solid surface and give it a light tap 
with a hammer. A try will tell you if 
it needs another tap or two. The snap 
will be as good as new.—A. C., Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 


Save fats ... used 
shortenings and 
oils after cooking 
value is secured 














It’s just as natural for your dog to bolt 
his food quickly and in chunk-size pieces 
as it is for you to chew yours thoroughly 
before swallowing it. 


Nature designed the dog’s digestive sys- 
tem just that way. Large, solid pieces of 
food remain in his stomach long enough 
for the digestive juices to extract maxi- 
mum benefits from every single morsel. 


This fact was an important consideration in 
determining the size, shape and consistency 
of Friskies Cubes. 


In addition to being planned for your 
dog’s natural digestion and appetite, each 
Friskies Cube contains 19 essentials of 
proper, adequate nutrition. 


~ 
Fy, 
Yai 
y 


There’s no fuss, no bother about feed- 
ing Friskies. It’s ready to use right from 
the package. Clean, convenient, easy to 
store and handle. Economical, too, be- 
cause Friskies is a// food. Not an ounce 
of waste. 


FREE! A BRAND NEW BOOK! Send for your 
copy of “How to Feed and Care for Your Dog 
in Wartime.” Simply address: Albers Milling 
Company, 1054 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL 
AND ANIMAL HOSPITAL 














Friskies Cubes comes in 12 oz. tubes, 
2 lb. packages, 4% lb. and 50 lb. bags. 
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iain KIND of a house could you build 
if you were forced to meet these re- 
quirements? 
(1) Building material must be near at 
hand. 
(2) Construction must be so simple 
that unskilled labor would do a good job. 
(3) Requirements for critical material 
must be held to the minimum. 
(4) It must fit Western conditions— 
southern, central, and northern—of cli- 
mate and terrain. 
Designer Jan Reiner of San Francisco 
gave us the answer you see diagrammed 
and illustrated on these pages. Reiner 
points out how it meets the above re- 
quirements and answers a lot of West- 
ern living problems at the same time. 
He says: 

* 
You can build it yourself, if you like to 
build. 

« 
Although sketched in stone, it can be 
built of adobe brick, ordinary brick, or 
a combination of all three. 
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You start with $ parallel walls as shown 
on sketch and plan. 

ry 
The partitions, dividing the space be- 
tween the walls into rooms, are of ordi- 
nary. 2- by 4-inch stud construction 
surfaced with either board and batten 
or wall board. 

. 


The floor is a 5-inch concrete slab. 








Exterior view looking into living room, 
dining room, covered terrace. Plan is 
drawn to scale of 1/16 of an inch to foot 


Be your own architect of the exterior of 
the house. Whether you have windows 
or glass doors or Dutch doors between 
each room and the garden depends upon 
how much protection you want. 


All exterior wall surfaces where stone is 
not used are either of glass or board and 
batten. Roof is of shakes. 


Note how at the end of the living room 
the walls and roof form a protected out- 
side terrace. 
2 

In the interior arrangement suggested 
here you enter through a very small 
vestibule into an all-purpose living 
room. A conspicuously located fireplace 
dominates the room. It has been given 
an interior wall to prevent heat loss. 
Arranged so, the masonry of the fireplace 
becomes a natural heat reservoir. 





side. Ceiling joists are 2 by 6 inches, 14 feet long 
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Fireplace and garden door on west side 
of house. Dining alcove is behind the 
fireplace. Curtain for privacy at right 


Between the fireplace and the kitchen is 
the dining space. It is a part of the 
large combination room but partially 
detached. If you want complete pri- 
vacy, a curtain can be drawn between 
fireplace and coat closet. 


Folding glass doors on both sides of the 
glass dining alcove allow you to make 
the dining space a part of the garden. 


At the extreme end of the living room 
is the “rest alcove,” a place for a built-in 
sofa and a few book shelves. The alcove 
can be curtained off for complete pri- 
vacy. 

> 
The kitchen is combined with the utility 
room. The bath and kitchen plumbing 
is arranged back to back to save on ex- 
cavation and piping expense. 
If you build in stone, the wall texture 
is so decorative in itself that you do not 
need pictures on the walls. However, if 
you like to have some provision for a 
decorative note, such as a vase of flow- 
ers, extra lamps, books, etc., a niche can 
be built into the wall. 


An enterprising gardener will find this 
plan an interesting challenge. By divid- 
ing the garden surrounding the house 
into “rooms” to supplement each inte- 
rior, an illusion of spaciousness could be 
given this compact, small house. 








CROWDED OUT! 


The ninth installment in our Western 
architectural series 


BLUEPRINTS OF TOMORROW 


was forced to give way to the Victory 
garden in this our opening 1944 gar- 
den issue. 


Watch for it in the February Sunset. 
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Now you have proof that Old 
Dutch is a best buy! All leading cleansers 
were given exhaustive tests by independent 
laboratories and in typical homes. ..com- 
ae on everyday household tasks. And Old 
utch won by a wide margin every time! 


Why? Well, first of all, Old Dutch Cleanser 
contains a special ingredient that quickly dis- 
solves grease, the thing that makes cleaning 
a problem. Then its remarkable cleansing 
agent, Seismotite, removes dirt and stains 
easily and efficiently . . . without hard rubbing 
on your part. 


Look at the scores below . . . see how much 
more cleaning you get in every can of Old 
Dutch! No wonder more women use Old 
Dutch than any other cleanser! 


HERE ARE THE RESULTS! 
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One Can of Old Dutch Cleans Your 


Bathtub 34 More Times 


than any other leading cleanser! 


Scores Are In-fey (proved 


OLD DUTCH CLE 
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Save yourself work on every household 
cleaning task by getting economical Old 
Dutch Cleanser today! Get one can for the 
bathroom, one for the kitchen and another 
for the laundry to save steps. 
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One Can of Old Dutch Cleans Your 
Sink 69 More Times 
than any other leading cleanser! 








One Can of Old Dutch Cleans Your Favorite 
Pan* 77 More Times 
than any other leading cleanser! 


One Can of Old Dutch Cleans Your 
Washbowl 97 More Times 


than any other leading cleanser! 











One Can of Old Dutch Cleans Your 


Broiler Pan** 48 More Times 
than any other leading cleanser! 





It’s what you get... not how much 
you pay...that spells real econ- 
omy. That’s why more women use 
Old Dutch than any other cleanser! 









Gaunt Of oF 
OGuare ed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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*2-auart size aluminum pan 
**13” by 16" broiler pan 
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Mixed wall-stone fireplace; C.J.Groen home, Montebello, Calif. Groen pool—wall stone topped with flags; wall is of sawed flags 


STONE 


A Goop example of construction using 
rocks of the cobblestone type is the bar- 
becue-fireplace of the O. I. Bennett’s of 
Portland. The fireplace itself follows 
conventional fireplace construction prin 
ciples. The barbecue section was built 
as follows: An angle iron frame about 
22 by 221% was constructed of old bed 


PHOTO BY JACK BURKENS 





rails, cut to length and riveted at the 
corners. This is the main item and sup- 
ports the two-section, four-hole, cast 
iron range flat top. It was held in place 
by a temporary wood frame (posts 
, : driven into the ground with cross pieces 
Grill-fireplace unit, built by owner G. E. Millard, Pasadena, is of sawed flagstones above), squared up and leveled at the 
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ANGLE IRON HRAME 
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S WOOK AT CORMERS 

















Details of O. 1. Bennett's Portland fireplace-barbecue of cobble- 
stones. Note smoke outlet from barbecue to fireplace chimney. 
Firebrick was used to line the fire box and red brick was used 
in the ash pit. Short pieces of pipe, bars, and angles were in- Large rough-textured wall stone is particularly suitable for in- 
serted here and there to give added strength to the structure formal retaining walls. Herbert Myrick garden, Santa Barbara 
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Structural effect is achieved by laying 
flags flat and on end; H. Orr’s, Ventura 


desired height, and the stone work built 
up around it. 

Two furnace grates were broken off at 
suitable lengths and built into the stone- 
work. An old stove pipe was used only 
as a form in connecting the stove with 
the chimney. This will eventually rust 
out, leaving a cement smoke passage. 


VARIETY IN STONE 
Monotony in stone work can be over- 
come by a few simple tricks. The Groen 
pool pictured at left illustrates the con- 
trast achieved by using a few stones of 
a lighter color. The wall of flat cut 
stones laid ends out affords a contrast in 
texture. Placement of stones can add to 
the structural quality as illustrated in 
the garden bench above. Here small 
pieces of flagstone laid ends out and two 
larger pieces at the bottom laid flat 
against the mortar simulate small stones 
supported by large boulders. 


PHOTO BY R. W. BERRY 





Local stone was used for this wishing 
well. W.E. Dunn, Jr. home, Los Angeles 
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MOTHER NEVER BAKED A CAKE 
LIKE THIS 





Making paint is a lot like baking a cake. 
First you get a recipe; second, the ingred- 
ients used will determine the quality; lastly, 
they must be put together properly, to 
obtain the desired results. 

The same thing applies to making good 
paint. First a proved formula is required; 
next, good ingredients such as chemically- 
pure colors and pigments, select natural 
and synthetic resins and drying oils. These 
components properly compounded, pro- 
cessed and milled produce the desired 
product. 

Premier paint formulas are developed par- 
ticularly to meet Western climatic condi- 
tions and decorative requirements. They 
are manufactured under a strict laboratory 
control system to insure uniformity. Liq- 
uids are cooked by a specific Premier pro- 
cess in stainless steel kettles to produce the 
famous * Premier Controlled Penetration. 
The Controlled Penetration feature in 
Premier Paints provides greater spreading 
capacity, better covering power, ease of 
application and longer life. You can de- 
pend upon Premier Paints to give complete 
satisfaction. 







PREM! 





PREMIER PAINTS HAVE 
CONTROLLED 
PENETRATION 











Penetration of Premier Paints when 
applied to a surface is actually con- 
trolled so as to permit the proper 
amount of protective oils to remain 
with pigments. This produces a flex- 
ible, balanced paint film to hold suc- 
ceeding coats, or to resist the destruc- 
tive elements of sun, rain and fog. 








*Controlled Penetration is a feature that has been 
incorporated in Premier Paints for many years. 


PREMIER OIL & LEAD WORKS 
3950 Medford St. ¢ Los Angeles 33, California 


THERE IS A PREMIER PAINT FOR EVERY PAINTING NEED. SOLD THROUGH 
INDEPENDENT PREMIER PAINT DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 









-POST-WAR § 
OBJECTIVE: 
=A Phoenix 2 


Vacation 





- holiday in the Valley of the Sun 
is a delightful composite of all your fav- 
orite vacation ideas. Phoenix’ Lert/fied- 
Llimate™ , plus the friendliest sun in the 
world, means ideal round-the-clock 
weather for every outdoor activity. 
Hurry along the perfect vacation—buy | 
more War Bonds! 

# ...“Certified” when the Valley 

‘ of the Sun was chosen by the 
f~ U.S. Army as one of America’: 


in’ > >) foremost aviation training 
ONS centers because of its unexcelled | 







For tree, profusely illustrated 
booklet and cartograph map, write the 
Valley of the Sun Club, 2604 Chamber 
of Commerce Bidg., Phoenix, Arizona. 










Phoenix Arizona 
bx The Valley of the Sun 


Fags CLARE om 


—that's what you get when you sow Giants of 
California Petunias, because one 20c packet 
will produce several dollors worth of plants. 
Flowers are large ruffled ond fringed, in 
lovely rich colors. 












MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Years 


Celtuce "ex egeletG 









The uses and flavors of celery and lettuce, 
all in one! Serve the tender young leaves as 
Ps lettuce, or boil as greens. The solid, crisp, 
ore tender, pale green stalks are delicious. Slice 
[a= 6in strips, eat like celery, raw or cooked. 
When creamed, the flavor suggests celery, 
N lettuce, asparagus. Easiertogrowthan lettuce. 
Best new vegetable. Packet I5e. ‘4 Oz. 35c. 
stpaid. 
_ -- Burpee’s Seed 
SS en Catalog Free 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.—or—Clinton, lowa 


DON’T FORGET! 


This is the month for sowing 
SWEET PEAS, PANSIES, 
PRIMROSES (both 
Mixed and BLUES) 
NNUAL LARKSPUR 
FRESH Seeds now ready of the 
choicest strains. Our catalog is 
free to all interested gardeners. 
PUDOR’S INC., 1300 Stewart Ave., PUYALLUP, WASH. 
IRIS and DELPHINIUM Specialists for 25 Years 



















Tue INCREASING popularity of camel- 
lias, year after year, is fully justified not 
only by their wealth of beautiful blooms 
and rich, glossy foliage, but by their 
hardiness and easy culture. 


PLANTING SITES 

Filtered sunlight provided by trees or 
large shrubs is ideal for camellias. If 
such a position is not available, plant 
them on the north or east side of a build- 
ing, where they will be protected from 
the hot mid-day and afternoon sun. 
They will grow in full sun, but there is 
danger of severe injury to buds and blos- 
soms. 

Excellent drainage is essential and an 
acid soil necessary. Much better results 
will be obtained if camellias are planted 
in a compost that has an acid reaction. 
This compost is prepared by mixing 
equal parts of fibrous loam, well decom- 
posed leaf mold or peat, and coarse sand. 


PLANTING METHODS 

One mistake frequently made in plant- 
ing is the failure to provide for the fu- 
ture growth of the plant. You will be 
more than repaid for your efforts if you 
prepare a hole 24 to 30 inches deep and 
30 to 36 inches in diameter. If the drain- 
age is poor, place an 8- or 9-inch layer 
of coarse gravel, broken pots, or bricks 
in the bottom and fill with compost. 

Here is a planting procedure that ap- 
pears to be radical and extreme but 
which is highly successful and beneficial. 
Make a cone of compost in the hole, 
just as is done in planting bare root 
roses. Remove the camellia from its con- 
tainer and with a gentle stream of water 
from an open hose wash off all the soil 
from the roots. Place the plant on the 
cone and spread the roots down the sides 
of the cone. Fill up the hole with com- 
post, firm down and water thoroughly. 
Washing the soil away does not injure 
the roots. It is when soil is broken away 


‘that roots are injured. Removing the 


soil from the roots serves two purposes. 
It allows proper arrangement of roots 
that might have become root-bound in 
the container, and removes plant en- 
emies that might be in the potting soil. 


BUD DROP 
Bud drop is attributed to faulty drain- 











CAMELLIAS 


age and over-watering. It is also caused 
by lack of food. More buds are formed 
than can be nurtured by the plant and 
only the strong ones survive. 


PRECAUTIONS 

Many sick, chlorotic plants—and in 
some instances fatalities—have resulted 
when camellias have been planted near 
buildings and masonry walls, especially 
around those newly constructed. Lime 
leaching from a foundation wall often 
causes soil alkalinity. 

Before planting camellias or other acid- 
loving plants near foundations or walls, 
dig a trench 24 to 30 inches deep, and 
paint the exposed surface of the wall 
with asphalt. If only one camellia is to 
be planted, the trench should be 6 feet 
long so that the painted area will extend 
3 feet beyond each side of the plant. 
Lengthen the trench for more plants. 
The asphalt paint prevents water from 
entering the foundation wall and leach- 
ing out the lime. 


MULCH 

Keep the ground moist at all times but 
never wet. In the fall a 2-inch mulch 
of well-decomposed leaf mold or peat 
should be put around the plants. This 
will furnish necessary humus, aid in con- 
serving moisture and acid soil condi- 
tions, and protect the roots from adverse 
weather conditions. 


VARIETIES 
While it is impossible to list all the fine 
varieties, the following rank among the 
best. 

WHITE 

Alba plena. Double flowers of the pur- 
est white, 4 inches in diameter and of 
perfect form. It has a bushy, spreading 
habit, is a good grower, and blossoms 
freely. 
Alba piena fimbriata. Double flowers 
are the same as Alba plena except that 
the petals are beautifully fringed on the 
edges. It is not quite as vigorous as 
Alba plena. An exceedingly rare variety. 
Lotus. Largest of the semi-double 
whites. Its name suggests its resem- 
blance to a water-lily. Vigorous upright 
growth and a profuse bloomer. 
Mathottiana alba. Large, fully double, 
formal type, and latest blooming white. 
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PINK 
Francine (or Pink Chandlerii elegans) . 
A very large, clear rose-pink of the peony 
type. Vigorous, bushy habit of growth. 
Grandiflora rosea. A huge, semi-double 
flower with broad petals of brilliant 
salmon-rose. Growth is upright with ex- 
cellent foliage. 
Kumasaka. Large, fully double flowers 
of glowing, brilliant pink. Erect, vig- 
orous growth and a profuse bloomer. 
Pink Perfection. The perennial favorite 
that needs no description. 










WARTIME 
SHARE- YOUR-LAMP 
TRICKS 







RED 
Red Daikagura. A brilliant, clear, rich 
red, peony type. Exceptionally fine foli- 
age and one of the earliest to bloom. 
Elena Nobile. Flame-red, double, with 


Buyinc bonds is one way to help your country. 
Conserving food is another. Still another is conserving 
electricity—that essential utility so vital to our war 


a mass of golden stamens. Strong grower effort. 

and late boomer. ; Conservation means elimination of waste—not de- 
Prince Eugene Napoleon. A fully privation. It means any home can have all the light it 
double, brilliant scarlet bloom of formal needs for the safety and comfort of every member of 
type. Blooms profusely during midsea- the family 


son. 
Te Deum. One of the most unusually Furniture groupings provide ways to achieve this 


beautiful, large double, brilliant red double-duty lamp service. 

peony forms. A fast grower and good Have you tried an arrangement like any of these: 
bloomer. 

Colonel Firey. This is a huge, dark red, 
double blossom of perfect symmetry 
from 4 to 5 inches in diameter. Ex- 
tremely free-flowering. 


VARIEGATED 

Chandlerii elegans. No collection is com- 
plete without this enormous peony-flow- 
ered type. Blossoms are 7 inches in 
diameter, of soft rose and irregular 
white variegations. Vigorous, bushy 
growth with exceptional foliage and a 
free-flowering variety. 

Jordan’s Pride (Hikari Gengi). A fra- 
grant camellia. Large, fluffy, double 
blooms of light pink with petals mar- 
gined with white and streaked with 
deeper pink. A vigorous grower and 
heavy bloomer. 








CAMELLIA SASANQUA 
For a ground-cover in a shaded area 
nothing equals Camellia sasanqua. They 
have a careless, happy-go-lucky habit 





of growth that is entrancing. The ma- ; 
cority of blossoms are single. or semi- For a dozen other ideas in furniture arrangement for the best use of lamps, 
jority 0 a a < send for the free booklet ‘‘LIGHTING FOR THE HOME FRONT.’’ 
double, and remind you, both in form 


and in fragrance,of wild roses. Thecol- | [0 0 2 22 0 a ee ae 4 
ors run from pure white through delicate saeereiemee: diekitiaiinie 


pinks to deep rose. Their names are in- ELECTRICAL BUREAU, 
triguing and make you want to get bet- NORTHERN 
ter acquainted with them. Apple Blos- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
som resembles its namesake so well that CALI FORNIA | Please send me your free book- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1355 Market Street, Dept. A-1-44 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


no other description is needed. The- same let, “Edghiing tor the Rane 


may be said of Briar Rose. Front.” 


White Doves in full blossom is a sight ELECTRICAL 


never to be forgotten. 

The sasanqua types can be used to great NY Sas le Ae Re ee 
advantage on walls and fences and can BUREAU city. IO PN RL ati case 
be adapted for espalier work. 


ONG .n.<sinnsvssvntntintnitliihistasitensinaistiiiiliiintagguniiiganiion 
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Featured at 
Better Dealers 
Everywhere 


Make tomorrow’s plans with the War 
Bonds you buy today! And, as you save 
for Victory, guard health and clothes 
in a smart, long-wearing Alligator— 
truly, “the best buy in rainwear”! 
Finest quality, skillfully tailored, de- 
pendably processed against West 
Coast wind and rain. See them at 
your dealer’s. The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


ALLIGATOR 
tainwear 


hecause ...IT°S SURE TO RAIN! 
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PRUNING 


Learn How and When 
Plants Are Pruned 


= are pruned for different reasons 
and by different methods. No general 
rules can cover all pruning techniques. 
Unless you learn the growing, fruiting, 
and flowering habits of the trees and 
shrubs in your garden, you will not be 
able to prune them correctly. 

There are three principles which should 
be observed in all cases, however. They 
are: (1) always remove dead, diseased, 
and broken growth; (2) preserve as 
much as possible the natural growing 
habit of the plant, especially in the case 
of ornamentals; and (3) since pruning 
of ripened wood tends to stimulate 
growth, strong-growing plants should be 
pruned quite lightly, weak growers with 
comparative severity. When you are in 
doubt as to the correct method of prun- 
ing, prune lightly. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS AND BERRIES 
The pruning of fruit trees and of berries 
has been ably handled in circulars is- 
sued by agricultural colleges and agri- 
cultural departments of universities 
throughout the West. For the best 
methods of pruning deciduous fruits in 
your district, write to the nearest agri- 
cultural extension service. 


CITRUS TREES 
Citrus trees, including orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit, are usually pruned very 
lightly, since a good supply of green 
leaves is necessary for fruit production. 
The dead, diseased, and injured wood 
should first be removed. After that, 
prune off all sprouts (or suckers) which 
are badly placed. The well-placed 
sprouts are needed for the future growth 
of the tree, so keep these. However, 
these sprouts have a tendency to grow 
into the center and up toward the top 
of the tree and should therefore be en- 
couraged to grow in a sidewise direction; 
this can be done by guiding them to 
the sides of the tree. 
If citrus trees become very thick in the 
center, it will be necessary to remove 
some of the growth to permit the en- 
trance of light and to allow easier pick- 
ing and more efficient disease and pest 
control. 
Do not prune off low-hanging branches 
since they bring the fruit within con- 
venient picking range and produce 
shade which discourages the growth of 
weeds under the trees. 








Older lemon trees are sometimes pruned 
a little more severely, and excess foliage 
is thinned out to improve the size and 
quality of the fruit. 


AVOCADOS 
Avocados are pruned very little except 
for an occasional thinning out of the 
center when it becomes too thick. 


Some avocados, especially seedlings, oc- 
casionally shoot to top growth and make 
few side growths; in this case they re- 
quire heading back to keep the fruit 
within easy picking range and to pre- 
vent damage of the top by heavy winds. 


LOQUATS 
The size of fruit on loquats, which have 
a tendency to over-bear, is improved by 
cluster pruning (i.e., the removal of a 
portion of the lower end of a fruit clus- 
ter when the fruits are less than 1% inch 
in diameter). Some summer pruning of 
the young growth at the ends of the 
branches helps to increase the size and 
quality of the next season’s crop of fruit. 


JUJUBE 
Jujubes, which have a tendency to grow 
narrow and tall, sometimes require a 
moderate heading back to encourage a 
more spreading habit. 


POMEGRANATE 
Very little pruning is necessary on pome- 
granates. Some thinning out of old wood 
during the dormant season is beneficial 
as an encouragement to new shoots at 
the top, but it is important not to re- 
move too many old branches, since fruits 
are produced on spurs off the old wood. 


OLIVE 

Pruning of the olive usually becomes 
necessary when the tree is about 6 years 
old. (The pruning should not be done 
too early since it retards the develop- 
ment of the tree.) At this time, all twigs 
and small branches forming a dense 
growth in the center of the tree are en- 
tirely cut out. Most of the cutting is 
done on the lower part of the tree. Little 
thinning is practiced on the upper part 
of the tree. 


DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTALS 
Deciduous flowering shrubs are divided 
into two groups: (1) Those which 
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flower in spring (before June) on wood 
formed the previous year. These should 
be pruned immediately after flowering. 
(2) Those which flower in summer and 
fall on the current season’s growth. 
These are pruned in late fall or early 
spring. 

In the first group belong such flowering 
shrubs as flowering currant, deutzia, exo- 
chorda, forsythia, kolkwitzia (Beauty 
Bush), lilac, philadelphus (mock- 
orange) , spiraea, the spring-blooming 
tamarisks, and Viburnum opulus (Snow- 
ball). All spent flowering branches are 
cut back to the ground or to a vigorous 
lateral shoot or bud. Suckers and weak 
shoots are removed. Such pruning pro- 
duces a light, airy, shrub of clean, open 
habit. 

Flowering almonds and peaches are also 
pruned immediately after flowering; in 
fact, they are the two flowering fruit 
trees which can be heavily cut for dec- 
oration during the blooming period. 
One of the most important shrubs in the 
second group is Hydrangea paniculata, 
which produces its flowers on the cur- 
rent year’s growth. All old shoots which 
have flowered should be cut to the base. 
This can be done in late fall or early 
winter in mild climates, but is best prac- 
ticed in spring where frosts are severe. 
Hydrangea hortensis, however, which is 
almost evergreen in sections where win- 
ters are mild, blooms at the tips of rip- 
ened wood made in the previous year or 
on laterals near the ends of these shoots. 
Pruning should, therefore, be less severe 
in the case of this shrub. Other shrubs 
belonging in this class are Hibiscus syri- 
acus (Rose-of-Sharon) , lagerstroemia 
(Crape-Myrtle) , and vitex (Chaste- 


Tree) . 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 

Many broad-leaved evergreen shrubs re- 
quire no pruning other than the removal 
of the faded flowers. This should be 
done before seed pods have formed. In- 
cluded in this group are azaleas, camel- 
lias, kalmias, pieris (andromeda) , and 
rhododendrons. Be sure, when removing 
spent blossoms from these shrubs, not 
to cut more than the short stem which 
supports the flower. Do not cut the side 
shoots below the blossom for it is on 
these shoots that next year’s blossoms 
will be produced. 
There is another group of spring- and 
early summer-blooming broad-leaved 
evergreens which should be pruned in 
summer immediately after flowering. 
Included here are acacia, choisya, cistus, 
coronilla, cytisus and genista (brooms) , 
heathers, lavender, and rosemary. These 
shrubs should be pruned by removing 
branches which have flowered. An in- 
formal pruning often results when 
branches are cut for ornamental pur- 
poses. 








prant FER 


Twenty-one million garden 
plots will soon be growing nu- 
tritious, healthful food for the 
home front—food vital to Vic- 
tory. But whether you get the 
yield you should depends in 
large measure upon the quality 
<j of the seeds you plant. 

Ferry’s Seeds have been planted 
by successful gardeners for 87 
years. They depend on Ferry’s 
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Vat Vacaut Plot 7s Vital Groeead 


RY’S seeps 


Seeds to yield big returns and 
produce vegetables chock-full 
of nutrition and flavor. 


Plant your vacant garden plot 
with Ferry’s Seeds—it’s vital 
ground—and ‘“‘Let the Good 
Earth Produce.”? On Display 
At Your Local Dealer’s. 
FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
. 5-2 

; 724 East 61st St. 

Los Angeles 1, 


Dep 
500 Paul Ave. 
San Francisco 24, 


The Ferry-Morse “Planting Time Schedule” tells Cali- 
fornians when to,plant 42 different kinds of vege- 
tables in their locality. Ask your Ferry’s dealer for 
a free copy or write directly to our nearest office. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 









Plant Old Glory Petunias this year. You will find a 
pocket each of red, white, and bive in a packet 
of Old Glory Petunics. Give your garden a 
patriotic atmosphere with these eosy to grow 
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Send postcard or letter 
for 1944 Burpee atest Catalog FREE, 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. —or- 





- Clinton, lowa 


FLOWERS 
ACROSS THE SEA 


¢ Even in wartime, Sutton’s high quality 
is maintained; and you can have, in your 
own garden, lovely flowers grown from 
seeds produced in England — fragrant 
reminders of the friendly English gardens 
now familiar to so many U. S. soldiers. 
¢ Stocks held by Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio (Chief Agents), and Sutton’s 
Representative G. H. Penson, Box 646, 
Glen Head, N. Y. Flower Catalogue 
gratis from latter. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


BRITAIN'S BEST 
39 
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Featured at 
Better Dealers 
Everywhere 


Make tomorrow’s plans with the War 
Bonds you buy today! And, as you save 
for Victory, guard health and clothes 
in a smart, long-wearing Alligator— 
truly, “the best buy in rainwear”! 
Finest quality, skillfully tailored, de- 
pendably processed against West 
Coast wind and rain. See them at 
your dealer’s. The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


ALLIGATOR 
Ktainwear 


because... IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 
























PRUNING 


Learn How and When 
Plants Are Pruned 


= are pruned for different reasons 
and by different methods. No general 
rules can cover all pruning techniques. 
Unless you learn the growing, fruiting, 
and flowering habits of the trees and 
shrubs in your garden, you will not be 
able to prune them correctly. 

There are three principles which should 
be observed in all cases, however. They 
are: (1) always remove dead, diseased, 
and broken growth; (2) preserve as 
much as possible the natural growing 
habit of the plant, especially in the case 
of ornamentals; and (3) since pruning 
of ripened wood tends to stimulate 
growth, strong-growing plants should be 
pruned quite lightly, weak growers with 
comparative severity. When you are in 
doubt as to the correct method of prun- 
ing, prune lightly. 


DECIDUOUS FRUITS AND BERRIES 
The pruning of fruit trees and of berries 
has been ably handled in circulars is- 
sued by agricultural colleges and agri- 
cultural departments of universities 
throughout the West. For the best 
methods of pruning deciduous fruits in 
your district, write to the nearest agri- 
cultural extension service. 


CITRUS TREES 

Citrus trees, including orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit, are usually pruned very 
lightly, since a good supply of green 
leaves is necessary for fruit production. 
The dead, diseased, and injured wood 
should first be removed. After that, 
prune off all sprouts (or suckers) which 
are badly placed. The well-placed 
sprouts are needed for the future growth 
of the tree, so keep these. However, 
these sprouts have a tendency to grow 
into the center and up toward the top 
of the tree and should therefore be en- 
couraged to grow in a sidewise direction; 
this can be done by guiding them to 
the sides of the tree. 

If citrus trees become very thick in the 
center, it will be necessary to remove 
some of the growth to permit the en- 
trance of light and to allow easier pick- 
ing and more efficient disease and pest 
control. 


Do not prune off low-hanging branches 
since they bring the fruit within con- 
venient picking range and produce 
shade which discourages the growth of 
weeds under the trees. 





Older lemon trees are sometimes pruned 
a little more severely, and excess foliage 
is thinned out to improve the size and 
quality of the fruit. 


AVOCADOS 


Avocados are pruned very little except 


for an occasional thinning out of the 
center when it becomes too thick. 


Some avocados, especially seedlings, oc- 
casionally shoot to top growth and make 
few side growths; in this case they re- 
quire heading back to keep the fruit 
within easy picking range and to pre- 
vent damage of the top by heavy winds. 


LOQUATS 
The size of fruit on loquats, which have 
a tendency to over-bear, is improved by 
cluster pruning (i.e., the removal of a 
portion of the lower end of a fruit clus- 
ter when the fruits are less than 4% inch 
in diameter). Some summer pruning of 
the young growth at the ends of the 
branches helps to increase the size and 
quality of the next season’s crop of fruit. 


JUJUBE 
Jujubes, which have a tendency to grow 
narrow and tall, sometimes require a 
moderate heading back to encourage a 
more spreading habit. 


POMEGRANATE 
Very little pruning is necessary on pome- 
granates. Some thinning out of old wood 
during the dormant season is beneficial 
as an encouragement to new shoots at 
the top, but it is important not to re- 
move too many old branches, since fruits 
are produced on spurs off the old wood. 


OLIVE 

Pruning of the olive usually becomes 
necessary when the tree is about 6 years 
old. (The pruning should not be done 
too early since it retards the develop- 
ment of the tree.) At this time, all twigs 
and small branches forming a dense 
growth in the center of the tree are en- 
tirely cut out. Most of the cutting is 
done on the lower part of the tree. Little 
thinning is practiced on the upper part 
of the tree. 


DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTALS 
Deciduous flowering shrubs are divided 
into two groups: (1) Those which 
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flower in spring (before June) on wood 
formed the previous year. These should 
be pruned immediately after flowering. 
(2) Those which flower in summer and 
fall on the current season’s growth. 
These are pruned in late fall or early 
spring. 

In the first group belong such flowering 
shrubs as flowering currant, deutzia, exo- 
chorda, forsythia, kolkwitzia (Beauty 
Bush), lilac, philadelphus (mock- 
orange) , spiraea, the spring-blooming 


tamarisks, and Viburnum opulus (Snow- ° 


ball). All spent flowering branches are 
cut back to the ground or to a vigorous 
lateral shoot or bud. Suckers and weak 
shoots are removed. Such pruning pro- 
duces a light, airy, shrub of clean, open 
habit. 

Flowering almonds and peaches are also 
pruned immediately after flowering; in 
fact, they are the two flowering fruit 
trees which can be heavily cut for dec- 
oration during the blooming period. 
One of the most important shrubs in the 
second group is Hydrangea paniculata, 
which produces its flowers on the cur- 
rent year’s growth. All old shoots which 
have flowered should be cut to the base. 
This can be done in late fall or early 
winter in mild climates, but is best prac- 
ticed in spring where frosts are severe. 
Hydrangea hortensis, however, which is 
almost evergreen in sections where win- 
ters are mild, blooms at the tips of rip- 
ened wood made in the previous year or 
on laterals near the ends of these shoots. 
Pruning should, therefore, be less severe 
in the case of this shrub. Other shrubs 
belonging in this class are Hibiscus syri- 
acus (Rose-of-Sharon) , lagerstroemia 
(Crape-Myrtle) , and vitex (Chaste- 


Tree) . 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Many broad-leaved evergreen shrubs re- 
quire no pruning other than the removal 
of the faded flowers. This should be 
done before seed pods have formed. In- 
cluded in this group are azaleas, camel- 
lias, kalmias, pieris (andromeda) , and 
rhododendrons. Be sure, when removing 
spent blossoms from these shrubs, not 
to cut more than the short stem which 
supports the flower. Do not cut the side 
shoots below the blossom for it is on 
these shoots that next year’s blossoms 
will be produced. 

There is another group of spring- and 
early summer-blooming broad-leaved 
evergreens which should be pruned in 
summer immediately after flowering. 
Included here are acacia, choisya, cistus, 
coronilla, cytisus and genista (brooms) , 
heathers, lavender, and rosemary. These 
shrubs should be pruned by removing 
branches which have flowered. An in- 
formal pruning often results when 
branches are cut for ornamental pur- 
poses. 
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prant FERRY’S seeps 


Twenty-one million garden 
plots will soon be growing nu- 
tritious, healthful food for the 
home front—food vital to Vic- 
tory. But whether you get the 
; yield you should depends in 
large measure upon the quality 
of the seeds you plant. 


Ferry’s Seeds have been planted 
by successful gardeners for 87 
years. They depend on Ferry’s 


fo 


: 


Seeds to yield big returns and 
produce vegetables chock-full 
of nutrition and flavor. 


Plant your vacant garden plot 
with Ferry’s Seeds—it’s vital 
ground—and “Let the Good 
Earth Produce.”” On Display 
At Your Local Dealer’s. 
FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
Dept. S-2 
724 East 61st St. 
Los Angeles 1, 


500 Paul Ave. 
San Francisco 24, 





The Ferry-Morse “Planting Time Schedule” tells Cali- 
fornians when to.plant 42 different kinds of vege- 
tables in their locality. Ask your Ferry’s dealer for 











@ free copy or write directly to our nearest office. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











Plant Old Glory Petunias this year. You will find a 
pocket each of red, white, ond bive in a packet 
of Old Glory Petunics. Give your gorden a 
patriotic atmosphere with these easy to grow 
flowers. 


At Stores Eucryguhe 
MANODEVILLE 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Years. 
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is Seeds Grow 
Send postcard or letter 
for 1944 Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 





FLOWERS 
ACROSS THE SEA 


¢ Even in wartime, Sutton’s high quality 
is maintained; and you can have, in your 
own garden, lovely flowers grown from 
seeds produced in England — fragrant 
reminders of the friendly English gardens 
now familiar to so many U. S. soldiers. 


¢ Stocks held by Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio (Chief Agents), and Sutton’s 
Representative G. H. Penson, Box 646, 
Glen Head, N. Y. Flower Catalogue 
gratis from latter. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


BRITAIN'S BEST 





Vo Noel 


M DUTIES as a greeting card are many. I unite 
separated friends. I've been known to mend 


more than one broken heart. I get a kick out of making 
a convalescent smile, and a homesick soldier grin. I've 
helped console heavy hearts and inspired timid souls. 
I've convinced many a wife that her husband still re- 
members, and I've been the spark of more than one 
romaace. I am morale because I am the acknowledged 
spokesman of millions. I'll be your personal message 
bearer, obedient to your every requirement, faithful to 
your every trust. 


Send a Greeting Card 


Greeting cards cover the whole field of human senti- 
ment from the cradle to the grave. Your dealer carries 
Buzza-Cardozo Greeting Cards because of their orig- 
inality in interpreting the sentiments common to every 
heart. More and more people ask for them specifically 
because only Buzza-Cardozo cards have Buzza-Cardozo 


sentiments. 


Remember our Service Men and Women — send 
them cards. And bring them bome sooner by buying 
your limit of War Stamps and Bonds, 














COLOR 


Permanent Plantings 
with Transient Accents 


—. was a time when gardeners 
felt they could afford to be extravagant 
with color. The riotous color of short- 
season annuals was freely spilled, like 
paint from a bucket, into beds and bor- 
ders, only to be faded out by the first 
frost or heat wave. 

Fortunately, this come-and-go process is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
Its passing is a victory for better gar- 
dening. We shall always want and need 
annuals—but their mission will be to 
provide bright accent around a founda- 
tion of perennials and flowering shrubs. 
Plantings like the following help to make 
more interesting, permanent gardens. 


PINK AND BLUE 

One of the best shrubs we know for sum- 
mer and fall borders is Ceratostigma 
Griffithii, a lower and more compact 
form of the Chinese Plumbago (Cerato- 
stigma Willmottianum). There is also 
a choice new variety listed in one cata- 
log as C. Polhilli or minus, with soft blue 
flowers. These plumbago-like shrubs are 
especially effective with late-blooming 
flowers such as chrysanthemums. A 
rich rose-pink or magenta cushion type 
is charming with the deep cobalt-blue 
of C. Griffithii. Here, too, is a good place 
for the 1944 All-America winner, the 
salmon-pink petunia, Cheerful, which 
will bloom up until hard frosts. 


as 


BLUE AND YELLOW 

Complementary blue and yellow are 
used in this planting which calls for a 
sunny position and not too rich a soil. 
The Bush Escholtzia or Santa Barbara 
Poppy (Hunnemannia fumariaefolia) is 
easily grown from seed, which is best 
sown directly in the ground in early 
spring or fall. It grows 18 inches to 2 
feet high. With it plant the Blue Mar- 
guerite (Felicia amelloides or Agathea 
coelestis), which holds the record for 
year-around bloom in many gardens. 
The long-blooming perennial Aster Fri- 
kartii would also go well here. 
If a low edging is desired, the little 
dwarf, button-flowered Matricaria 
Lemon Ball or soft yellow dwarf mari- 
golds would be good choices. 


In another blue and yellow planting, 
dwarf, compact yellow lantanas or the 
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attractive, summer-flowered Gold- 
Flower (Hypericum Moserianum), a 3- 
foot, hardy evergreen shrub, are planted 
against the misty blue of the slightly 
taller Blue Spiraea (Caryopteris incana). 
An effective substitute for Lantana or 
Hypericum would be Mammoth Mum, 
the 1944 prize-winning marigold. 
Rounding off this group is an edging of 
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ype ad . Perfec- S ' 
Ageratum Midget Blue or Blue Pe rfec 250 ILLUSTRATIONS 
tion, or of the rich lavender Cup-Flower, ; 
Nierembergia hippomanica Purple Robe ee OS PORES OF TemEEY 
A aie Mi A MR 9 INFORMATION... ... 
If unprotected, lantanas frost back in A 
temperatures below 22°, but they come x LEE. GME PEE ee 
back in spring. ; “ie ‘ 
sitites Germain’sSensational Illustrates your favorite annuals, perennials, bulbs, 


roses, etc. Many pages in natural color. Contains 

Novelty Vegetables eC ECIAL VICTORY GARDEN SECTION. 
oa SES & BIBB hee | Offers many low-priced collections. Gives latest 
3 Se. poi meg Cary information on insecticides; includes a complete 
solid heads are spray chart for every type of plant. This ‘ “book 
to emcee. of the year” for Victory Gardeners and Farmers 
| aeons leave will help you grow bigger, finer vegetables and 


reen leaves 
| Blending torich flowers the year around. Mail coupon mag 


GRAY AND PINK 
Who has not seen—in an old-fashioned 
garden—a border of gray santolina or 
of the low-growing Dusty Miller (Cen- 


age d . 4 ‘ yellow at the 
taurea candidissima or Senecio leuco- heart. Featured at ex- 
; pensive restaurants. Quick to 
stachys) around a bed of fragrant pink grow. Will be the outstanding 
* . quality lettuce of '44 
871 








oe ge ees he is oe one packet only 25¢ ton Re 4 iad Miiameae itera 
> softes st s > asies 
of the so test, most su tle, ane easiest GERMAIN’S VICTORY .esewaneeeeuwae teoanoat 
of combinations to use; instead of ger- O} MATO— Sensational early : MAIL COUPON TODAY 
aniums or amaryllis you could substitute vie er, Abundant, smoot GERMAIN’S, 625 South Hill Street; Dept. S 
. : ‘ solid, luscious tomatoes, on g Los Angeles 21, Californ 
pink annual phlox or the cut-and-come- every vine. Beautiful deep » bd alifornia 
. er scarlet fruit. Highly resitstant Please send me the following checked bel 
again pompon zinnias. to disease. Thousands of field O FREE 1944 GARDEN GUIDE ‘And ‘CATALOG 
tests prove O New Quick Heading Bibb Lettuce, 25¢ 
O New Victory Tomato Packet Seeds, 20¢ 






In a slightly shaded border, the plant- Victory To- 


ing can be carried out with the same mato will be Enclosed is $____ 
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. . . ; - paquepaues Name 
edging, using pink and white windflow- Big | ition 
ers (Anemone japonica), which bloom in package only k di 
late summer and fall, for the back- CVCeasaeeeeaeaan aes ee eee ee _ 


ground. Having seen this combination, BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
we can vouch for its effectiveness. ts P 

If you use Convolvulus Cneorum—a KILL SLUGS HNOHKARG 

compact, evergreen, silvery-leaved shrub 

that grows to 3 feet—as the keynote of SNAILS 6 NEW Apples 
a sunny border, tall pink or red zinnias 
(or geraniums for lanai perma- CUTWORMS Sor your 


nent) might be planted. For the fore- GRASSHOPPERS “HOME ORCHARD” q J 


ground, pink or red verbenas or petunias lntreduced ta 

















would be both colorful and easy to grow. . 

M f bot} . ‘ill . F ih , ‘y , S : and certain other the 1944 

‘ 7 o " 1 Wi a pe i a succession night-foraging 

of bloom for several months. pests. Scatter ORCHARD 





“BUG-GETA” in 
your garden. 
Offered in handy 
economical Com- 

GREEN AND WHITE pressed Pellets... 

The coolest and most refreshing plant- also in meal form. 


ing in the summer garden is the green :jtlet GETA 


and white border. It is especially appro- 

priate in light shade, where its lumin- 

osity is more apparent. The white-flow- FOR AMAZING RESULTS 

ered Mexican-Orange (Choisya ternata 

makes a good th me Cae SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE With the exciting story of the new apples, 

while tall white nicotianas (use either — Orchard & Gaeden Book also 
2 . will bring you complete instructions for gar- 

the stately N. sylvestris or the lower den platting aud cares.:.Geales aod anens 

N. affinis) give both day and night fra- pictured in natural colors; descriptions of 

grance. White fibrous begonias, planted | ~ “i hundreds of plants, shrubs and trees. 


in the foreground, are easy to grow, can will dull the sie ihe your flower beds if you FREE... write NILES today... 
be replanted year after year, and bloom edge them with Snow Cloth Alyssum—the or visit our nearest nursery 


from early summer until late fall. There See eee See ees 2, ° “ 
NURSERY CO. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ond brings out the brilliance and richness of 

is a small, white-flowered nicotiana (one 

catalog lists it as Miniature White) , 79th YEAR e pint a, 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 


which does not grow much over 15 
Branches: Allied Arts Guild, Menle Park 


inches, that would be lovely here. arreeen 
atte New York st Art & Garden Center, Wainut Creek 
Flower Seed Speciolists for 68 Yeors- Sacramento Medesto Fresno 
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& GARDEN 5 
BOOK 


ENJOY the thrill of “pioneering” 
one or more trees of these six out- 
standing new apples created by Mr. 
Albert Etter, the veteran Humboldt 
County hybridizer. 








A Treasure House of Information 
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IT IMPROVES ALL FOODS, IN THEM AND ON THEM 


You'll love the added flavor which Durkee’s Troco Margarine 
gives to baked potatoes and other foods. It’s the pure vege 
table oils and pasteurized cultured skim milk that make 
Durkee’s Troco Margarine taste so good. Ask your grocer 
today for Durkee’s Troco Margarine... you'll really enjoy its 
good milk flavor. 


SPREAD..COOK..BAKE..FRY 





EVERY POUND CONTAINS 


PASTEURIZED 


CULTURED SKIM MILK 


P . 
AmERICAN 
MEDICAL 


ass 








‘OTHER DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
DURKEE’S FAMOUS DRESSING . . DURKEE’S SPICES . . DURKEE’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
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BULBS 


For Summer Color 


I. cotor that repeats itself is some- 
thing you are trying to bring into your 
garden, bulbs should be high on your 
planting lists. (The term “bulb” is used 
here in the broader sense; corms and 
tubers, as well as true bulbs are included 
in the following discussion.) Spring 
bulbs are obvious enough just now when 
their parade is just beginning, but what 
of the bulbs that take over where the 
spring bulbs leave off? There are several 
bulbs which ask for planting between 
January and March in return for their 
color from early summer to fall. 


GLADIOLUS 
The gladiolus deserves its place as a top 
summer favorite among bulbs. It is easy 
to grow and has a remarkably long sea- 
son of bloom when planted in succession. 
Its fame as a cut flower is untouched 
by any other summer bulb—and this 
fame has somewhat shadowed its pos- 
sibilities as a border and landscape sub- 





ject. 

There are two things which make the 
gladiolus superb for the mixed border— 
its wide range of beautiful, clear colors; 
and the spiked form of its flower stalks 
and foliage, both of which offer contrast 
to the less definite form of most plants. 


Gladiolus become top-heavy when in full 
bloom, so should always be planted at 
least 5 to 6 inches deep to give support 
to the stems. Even then, some staking 
may be necessary. 

For the most satisfactory results, always 
plant them in groups of single colors, 
preferably in back of a plant that will 
mask its fading foliage as well as offer 
contrasting form. 

The following combinations using gladi- 
olus have proved successful in a mixed 
border: 


White, pink, or yellow gladiolus in front 
of tall delphiniums or near the lower- 
growing, lighter-spiked bella donna del- 
phiniums. Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 
(double white) , Gypsophila paniculata 
(single white) , or Gypsophila Oldham- 
tana (single pink), make good masks 
for gladiolus, and are attractive even 
after their flowers have faded. 


Another combination uses Scabiosa cau- 
casica, blue-flowered and long-blooming, 
in front of yellow or salmon gladiolus, 
with drifts of Shasta Daisy Esther Reed 
in the foreground for solid, contrasting 
form. 
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MONTBRETIAS 


Montbretias are smaller-flowered sec- 
ond cousins of the gladiolus. One finds N G 


some prejudice against the older forms 


which were not too spectacular in size 

and were prolific to the point of becom- Ww WU 
ing pests. The newer varieties, however, ai bE S T 
have completely redeemed the reputa- 
tion of these useful bulbs. 


All of the hybrids grow about 3 feet high, rey i fe | | | 7 Wve re | i n Gg a gels re | s 


and are available in bright orange, yel- 
low, and scarlet, as well as some softer . T il t Ti i 
shades. Their shiny, dark green foliage oO Ol = issue e 
is attractive for a long period, and you 
need not make the same effort to hide it 
as you do the foliage of many bulbs. If 
|" you give them plenty of room in the 
| beginning—placing them a fair distance 
from other plants—early crowding will 
be avoided, and you will not need to 
divide them for about 3 years. 


Their warm colors will be at their best 
in sunny borders in combination with 
such perennials as bright yellow core- 
opsis, pale yellow anthemis; the yellow, 
strawberry-flowered potentilla; and the 
clear blue perennial flax. Of the flaxes, 
| we like the variety Linum narbonnense 
best. 





TIGRIDIAS 
The Mexican Tiger or Shell-Flower (T7i- 
gridia Pavonia) is an individualist with 
interesting red, orange, yellow, apricot, 
or rose flowers and curious spotted cen- 
ters. There are also pure white and un- 
spotted yellow varieties. 


Weigh all 7!—Comfort Tissue’s Big, 
Heavy, 1000-Sheet Roll Gives You 


We wouldn’t eliminate it from the mixed 
border because of its individualism, but 
we think its neighbors should be care- 
fully chosen. For one thing, it wants an 
especially well-drained, light soil, so it 
should always be used with drought- 
resistant plants. Catananche coerulea, a 
bright blue, daisy-flowered perennial of 
the everlasting type is such a plant: so 
are the statices and the evening prim- 
roses (oenothera), of which there are 
three attractive yellow forms—0O. 
Fraseri, O. macrocarpa, and the minia- 





6.4% More Tissue Than Brand 


40.5% More Tissue Than Brand 


ture O. pusilla. \ 
2 49.0% More Tissue Than Brand 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS ( 
Anyone who has grown tuberous be- je, 51.0% More Tissue Than Brand 


gonias as a summer and fall shady bor- 
der bulb appreciates its irreplaceable 
qualities. This is a good time to plan 
the combinations in which you will fea- 
ture them next summer. Lobelia Cam- a 
bridge Blue and Torenia Fournieri are 81.7% More Tissue Than Brand 
two of the best edgings for begonia ; 
plantings; both should be started from f 
seed sown inside in flats this month. 


64.7% More Tissue Than Brand 











For tesielit ie: Wedek of tamsdien) ‘Sieh or ~ “il New Proof That America’s Finest Quality 
Buy the Handy White Tissue Costs Little or Nothing 


white Impatiens Sultanii (a perennial 
form of garden balsam) and misty-blue £ ° 

Trachelium coeruleum are among our fa- 4 Roll Family-Pak More “Per Ounce” Than Ordinary Kinds! 
vorites in the perennial lists. Fuchsias 
are our favorites among shrubs to grow 1 { py of impartial, ot le laborat 
with begonias. 19 4 
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With your 
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Permanent Hace 





try this exciting 


NEW RINSE | 


* that actually 


COLORS HAIR 

















Yes, Duart has developed a quick, 
simple rinse that actually colors hair! 
One of the 12 beautiful shades will add 
lovely, natural looking color to your hair. 
Not a permanent dye, not a bleach... but 
color stays ‘til your next shampoo. Helps 
cover grays, blend faded ends or streaks. 
No more expensive than other rinses. 
Forget past disappointments and ask at 
your beauty salon for Duart Liquid Rinse. 


DUART MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK 
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Green and Dry 
Sweet and Strong 


Regardless of the variety of onion you 
select, “early” or “late,” you will gain 
much by sowing the seeds in a flat this 
month. Seedlings should be ready in 
February. It is important that top 
growth be complete when it’s time for 
the bulbs to form—April 15 for the 
early, June 15 for the late varieties. 


Crosses following names of varieties in- 
dicate number of times recommended by 
experts. 


ONIONS, early (dry) 
California Early Red xxxxxx 
Italian Red xxxx 
Italian or Torpedo Red xx 
White Portugal xxx 
Crystal White Wax xx 
Early Grano xxx 
Yellow Bermuda xx 
Sweet Bermuda xX 


ONIONS, late (dry) 
Sweet Spanish xxxxxxx 
White Sweet Spanish xxx 
Yellow Sweet Spanish xx 
Yellow Globe Danvers xxx 
Southport White Globe xxxxx 
Southport Yellow Globe xx 
Southport Red Globe xx 
Australian Brown xxx 


ONIONS, bunching (green) 
Bunching Onion xx 
Bunching or Southport White Globe xx 
White Bunching xx 
Nebuka x * 
Japanese x 
White Portugal xx 


California Red and Italian Red are 
early varieties particularly suited for 
home gardens. Their flesh is firm, sweet, 
and mild. They have gained their popu- 
larity in Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys and in Southern California. Dis- 
tribution of the seed is spotty, and sup- 
ply is short. 

Early Grano is an early variety with 
mild and excellent flavor, but it, too, is 
not in general distribution. 

The variety Crystal Wax is planted ex- 
tensively in commercial gardens for the 
early market. 

The White Portugal (also known as Sil- 
ver-skin) is an all-purpose variety but 
generally used as a green onion. It can, 
of course, be allowed to mature as it 
makes a very satisfactory dry onion. 
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PLANT-CHEM 


Salts 


A complete plant food, used in peace-time for 
more beautiful, more abundant flowers, in war- 
time for more and better food. Use Plant- 
Chem now— 





To start seeds, for quicker germination. 
To transplant, with less wilt. 


10c, 25¢, 50c, $1, $2, $5 


Victory At garden supply dealers 
Garden University Hydroponic Service 
Packages 1355 Market St., San Francisco 








fas Give flow ers a good start 
“ with SEMESAN 


ATE helps reduce seed rotting and 
damping-off. It is also recommended 
to kill thrips on glad corms and as a 
spray to combat mildew and black spot 
of roses. For vegetables, too. All deal- 
ers. Free flower pamphlet. Du Pont 
Semesan Co., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


10¢ PACKET TREATS 5 TO 20 POUNDS OF SEED 


ou PONT 
SEED DISINFECTANTS 

















EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


P. O. Box 2184 


ie 15 plants for 
IS dicate ha nkhahe abaale 20 plants for a 
(Orders for Rockhill accepted Jan. only) 
RHUBARB ROOTS, Cherry and Strawberry 
_, Sener  ea e 3 for $1 
ARTICHOKE ROOTS, Green Globe...... ...3 for $1 
ree 24 plants for $1 
Martha Washington 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, Paradise...... 18 plants for $1 
HORSERADISH CROWNS.................. 8 for $1 
GLADIOLUS No. 1 BULBS......... 15 bulbs for $1 


6 color mixture 
All the above postpaid complete 
DONNER NURSERY 


Sacramento 10, Calif. 













comes a Zinnia with flowers that 
remind one of little French Mari- 
golds. It is known as Zinnigold . . . 
and its coloring rivals the splendor 
of the Aztecs! A must for your 





MANDEVILLE & KING 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Years. 














Give House Plants 


Your Loving Care, Now! 


Keep everything green, lovely, full of 
blooms. These rich, balanced, com- 
plete PLANT FOOD TABLETS will 
amaze you. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
At florists, seed, hardware, garden 
stores — 25c, 50c, $1, $2.75 — or post- 
paid Plantabbs Co., Baltimore- 1, Md. 


PLANTS FULTONS BBS 
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The Tissue with 
ALL FOUR QUALITIES 


% SOFT—s-D does not irritate even 
the most sensitive, delicate skins. 


% TOUGH —Though soft as down, 
M-D is sufficiently tough for practical 
use. 


% ABSORBENT —This important, 
sponge-like quality of M-D assures 
thorough and hygienic cleansing. 

% WHITE —Gleaming whiteness re- 


sults from M-D’s use of high-grade, 
bleached pulp. 


3 Rolls for 20 cents 


al 





THE 4-QUALITY 
TISSUE 














In the late classification, the Sweet 
Spanish seems to be the “tried and true” 
dependable variety for all sections of 
California. The Southport White Globe 
comes well recommended. It can be used 
satisfactorily as a green onion. The fla- 
vor of both Southport White and South- 
port Yellow Globe is much stronger 
than that of the Spanish types. 


The Australian Brown is noted for its 
keeping qualities, but it is not a heavy 
yielder. 
GREEN ONIONS 

The term “bunching” is not a growers’ 
term but a produce or marketing term. 
In catalogs it is used to describe green 
onions. 


All onions can be used in the small green 
stage as bunching onions. As noted in 
the various recommendations, the gen- 
eral term “bunching” is used as well as 
specific varieties of bunching onions. 


The Nebuka and Japanese are one and 
the same variety. 

Any packet labeled bunching onions will 
prove satisfactory, and you will prob- 
ably get a better flavored green onion 
from such seeds than from young onions 
of the regular “dry” varieties. 


WHEN TO PLANT 

In growing onions the Victory gardener 
should give close attention to planting 
dates. The season in California is gen- 
erally listed as January—March. The 
date that is most important is the criti- 
cal date for bulb formation. Since the 
formation of bulbs is controlled by the 
length of daylight and temperature, the 
dates are fairly uniform throughout 
California. April 15 is the critical date 
for the early varieties and June 15 for 
the late. The green (vegetative) growth 
of each variety should be at its maxi- 
mum at that time to provide food for 
the bulbs. 

The varieties mentioned above have 
shown their adaptability to California 
conditions. 

The Early Crystal Wax and Early 
Grano produce bulbs on exposure to 
moderate temperatures and shorter peri- 
ods of daylight than the later varieties 
—Sweet Spanish, Southport White 
Globe. 


Seeds can be sown in the open or in flats 
and transplanted. If January sowing is 
not possible, you should be able to buy 
seedlings at your nursery in February. 


Better results in “dry” onions will be 
obtained from seed or seedlings than 
from sets. Plant sets for green onions. 


‘Though sets are usually available at any 


time, you can be sure of finding them. be- 
tween November and April. 

Green onions can be grown from seed 
sown from January to August. 


*1% tablespoonsful to a quart of water makes 
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Caretla! mother 
follows 
careless 


child 








@ Tile floors and walls especially around 
the base of the toilet and fixtures are favor- 
ite breeding places for germs. The usual 
carelessness of children contributes to the 
danger. Nurses and hospitals use and rec- 
ommend Hexol for this type of disinfect- 
ing* and deodorizing. Geta bottle of Hexol 
today at any drug counter—use regularly 
as you clean the bathroom as 


W/o LULL 
actually has a jos 
pleasant odor 


a 


an effective disinfectant. 720 
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HOME BERRIES 


The 68 fine berry plants listed below all in 
better, improved varieties, will give your fam- 
ily a big assortment of berries from spring to 
late summer. You'll have the biggest, juiciest, 
most delicious berries that can be grown, to 
eat fresh, for pies, jams Here is what you 
get for $5.60 


VICTORY BERRY COLLECTION 


2 Crandall’s Early Blackberry. Big quantities 
of early ripening, sweet blackberries 

2 John Innes Blackberry. New, richly flavored, 
sweet, late ripening berry from England. 

8 Boysenberry. Quarts of gigantic, richly fla 
vored berries to eat fresh, in pies, in jam 

2 Thornless Loganberry. Make the finest fla- 
vored jam, almost no seeds. Thornless vines. 
2 Evans Black Raspberry. Heaviest bearing 
and best flavored of all black raspberries 

2 Sodus Purple Raspberry. Giant new purple 
raspberry, with juicy fruit the size of a quarter 
5 Sunrise Raspberry. The first red raspberry to 
ripen, continuing for many weeks. 

25 Blakemore Strawberry. Enormous crops of 
bright red berries. Jam that stays red after 
canning. 

25 Banner Strawberry. Large melting berries 
tops in quality and flavor. 

Just order ‘‘Victory Berry Collection No. 111°’ 
and we'll mail the 68 improved berry plants 
above, all for $5.60, plus 14¢ sales tax in Cali 
fornia. Prepaid for 20c anywhere in U. 8. 


. 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 
12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City 








STRAWBERRIES 


ROCKHILL—Finest for the home garden. Plant now for 

good crop this summer. No runners...... 8 plants, $1 

BANNER—-Heavy yielding variety. Deep red color, fine 

flavor, very.popular in Bay region........ 5 plants, $1 

GEM—A fine quality everbearing type, smaller than Rock 
2 


hill, more tart, excellent for preserves...... or 
SPECIAL—ALL 3 FOR $2.75 (Postpaid Prices) 
> i/ 


343 West Portal Av., San Francisco 16, Calif. OV. 4333 











NEW IN 1944 


Born flowers and vegetables are among 
the 1944 introductions awaiting home 
garden trial. Those wishing to try them 
this spring should place their orders 
early, since seeds of new introductions 
are not plentiful the first season. 


PETUNIA CHEERFUL ~ 
A petunia introduced by Burpee Seed 
Growers wins the only bronze medal 
among the flowers. Its name is Cheerful, 
and it is a clear, light salmon-pink—al- 
ways a favorite color in the spring and 
summer garden. Cheerful grows com- 
pactly and makes a good bedding plant, 
but it is also suitable for window boxes 


and pots. 


MARIGOLD MAMMOTH MUM 
Gardeners who want size in their flowers 
will put Mammoth Mum on their seed 
lists. This precocious 30-inch-high 
marigold, also from Burpee’s, produces 
creamy yellow, fluffy flowers 4 inches 
across—imitating chrysanthemums. 
Those who appreciate the all-over ap- 
pearance of plants will like its handsome 
foliage. It has an exceptionally long 
season of bloom. For combinations in 
which to use this new annual, see plant- 
ing suggestion on page 41. 


GREAT LAKES LETTUCE 
This new Iceberg type of lettuce comes 
as a boon to all Victory gardeners, but 
especially to those in warm sections. 
These qualities make Great Lakes let- 
tuce outstanding: large, firm, attractive 
green heads; a resistance to tip-burn; 
and a disposition to head, even in warm 
weather, without bolting to seed. 


CUBIT CUCUMBER 
A bronze medal goes to the Cubit Cu- 
cumber. It is a slicing cucumber of the 
white spine type, of even cylindrical 
shape, with rounded ends, and is a dark 
green in color. A heavy and consistent 
bearer, it is especially valuable because 
of its early-maturing quality. 


KEYSTONIAN GREENPOD BEAN 
This green bush snap bean forms sturdy, 
erect-growing plants 18 inches high, 
bearing pods 6 to 64% inches long. The 
beans are stringless, crisp, and firm; 
mature 52 days after sowing. 


TAMPALA 
Similar to spinach in use, but of quite 
different flavor and appearance, is Tam- 
pala, a Burpee introduction. This new, 
bushy, leafy vegetable—a good producer 
in hot weather—grows 2 feet high. 
Though grown mostly for its tender 
leaves, the stems of Tampala can also 
be used in the same way as asparagus. 
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MAKE A COMPOST BED 





Use GUANITE during the winter months to turn leaves, 
cuttings, and lawn trimmings into valuable humus 
and plant food. Two sacks of GUANITE layered be- 
tween garden waste in a shallow pit will produce a 
cubic yard of rich compost in time for Spring planting. 


AT YOUR LOCAL GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 
“Wakes Gardens Grow” 


Guanite consists of processed poultry manure 
and choice pulverized peat moss. It is dry, 
odorless, weed-free. As an efficient plant 
food, use one bag to feed 500 square feet. 












Distributed by 


H. V. CARTER CO., INC. 


$2 Beale Street - San Francisco 5 - California 


Does Your Dog “SCRATCH ?” 
If He Does, He Is in TORMENT 


The best dog in the world can’t be truly happy when 
he must continually seratch, dig, rub and bite himself, 
seeking relief from an intense itching irritation that 
has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. He is in 
frenzied torment—can’t help himself But you may. 
Try giving him, as thousands are doing, Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders, once each week. Note the quick difference 
Learn why a glad purchaser wrote: ‘‘] surely was pleaséd 
as the 25¢ package helped my dog immediately. He has 
practically quit seratching, has more pep and his hair is 
glossy again.”’” Rex Hunters Dog Powders cost only 25c 
at any good drug store, pet or sport shop 

Important. Dogs’ eyes need frequent gentle bathing 
Try Rex Hunters Antiseptic Eye-Lotion. Good, too, on 
open wounds, broken skin, burns. If dealer can’t supply 
send 50c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 640, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y 


EYTRA 
[flone: SYRUP. x 


A eredect of JOHNSON ANT CONTROL. Waleut Creek. Colitorsia 
SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


CONTROL ANTS NOW 


Ant control goes much deeper during the win- 
ter months; because there is little Mealy-Bug, 
Aphis and other Natural food available. 
Through the proper control of Ants; Mealy 
Bug and Ant-Tended Aphis are reduced from 
30° to 70% the lst year. Send for FREE CIR- 
CULAR—on ‘‘ANT HABITS AND THEIR 
CONTROL.”’’ 


Johnson Ant Control, Walnut Creek, Calif. 




























with OLD TRAPPER MOUSE NOX. It’s 
swift, sure, fatal... Mice like it... See 
your dealer . . .M’f’d by 

STANLEY INDUSTRIES, Seattle 88, Wn. 


OLD TRAPPER 


oe 


wie \ 








MOUSE NOX 25¢ 





PLANT “CARTER’S QUALITY” 


CAMELLIAS 


Sturdy, well-rooted plarits only. Popular and rarest kinds 
ineluding ‘‘Blood of China,”” Emperor Wilhelm, Lotus, ete. 
Free! Price list and specialist’s simple growing directions. 
CARTER’S CAMELLIA GARDENS 
“Camellias Exclusively” 
525 E. Garvey Ave. Monterey Park, Calif. 


PEARCE SEEDS isons 


GARDENS 
“The most interesting Seed Catalog,’ 





’ 


so hundreds 
have written us. 3,000 Rare Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs listed. A copy is yours for the asking. 

REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. S-5., Moorestown, New Jersey 


SUNSET 














For homes == 
but the best 3 
will do... 


AMBASSADOR 
You'll still be proud of them 
five years from now.... 
Their fresh colors, glistening 
enamel and smooth opera- 
tion will be proof that it 


pays to buy the BEST. You'll 
find them at leading stores. 

















MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3 
EXBROOK 6800 


NEW! MONARCH 
8 FOR $] 


all the way through to centers. 


Orper By Matu...Add 25c deliv- 
ery charge; also 2'% sales tax 
for delivery in California. 


THE EMPORIUM NURSERY, Dept. C 
* 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 






Runner type plant, specially developed to grow 
well in northern California. Monarch is very 
hardy, is resistant to the usual diseases of 
strawberries and is a prolific bearer of large, 
juicy, deliciously flavored berries that are red 








Exclusive with The Emporium in San Francisco 


















“FIRST AID” FOR 


ROOF LEAKS 
| with 





HYDROSEAL 
aud...PABCOWEB 


PABCO HYDROSEAL is a durable, heavy, 
adhesive black plastic. Simply spread it over 
and around crack or leak and ‘“‘bond”’ with a 
strip of PABCOWEB (which comes in differ- 
ent widths, like bandages!) 
Ask your dealer. Write for Booklet “B’’ 
THE PARAPFING COMPANIES 
ne. 

475 Brannan Street 

San Francisco 19, California 








GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR 'ROUND WITH A 


: _ MERNE d 


fade 





7x9 ft. Greenhouse—attractive—substantially built— 
ideal for growing plants in and out of season, $150 

. Also Hotbed-Greenhouse, 4'6”x5'3”, holds 
8 flats, only $32.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. 









* MERNER-BUILT*PRODUCTS 
Et Camino Reat & Cuaaten Ave. Reowooo City, Catir. 
























Mail that “Run” tees, 
to Prudence l 
Invisible * Permanent * Prompt 
HOSIERY MENDING 


Mss 6 ee t's ee 
(for any repairable hose) 





Your stockings—rayon, nylon or 
silk—are vital to victory. Just 
put 35¢ in toe of each stock- 
ing with a run... slip in 
an envelope and mail. 
One day service gener- 
ally. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
















NEW IMPROVED 
WOOD-WOVEN 
FLOOR SCREENS 


Lightweight, durable, and 
flexible. Ideal wherever a 
partition is needed. Made 
of %” slats loomed to- 
gether with strong, color- 
ful cord. Beautiful natural 
and brown colors. From 3 
to 10 ft. high, 7 ft. wide, | 
per square foot (Ex- U 
ample—5’x7’ costs $10.50.) 


TROPICRATT 8 Mi. 8 
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STOP WATER SEEPAGE 


FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


. and the 


-\ CAUSE 


Your trees 
must wait 


Buy War Bonds Yow 


x «x * 
for Genuine DAVEY 
Tree Surgery ‘A.V’ 


*« DAVEY ~« 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE + FACILITIES = ECONOMY 




















|mystic FOAM 


THE PERFECT CLEANER 
UPHOLSTERY - RUGS - DRAPERIES 


Removes 


SPOTS 
STAINS 
DIRT 


Freshens 
Colors 
* 
Odorless 














PERMANENTLY 


New Waterproof (~~ 
Paint for...» k— 
Concrete-Cement- 


and Brick Walls 


PREVENTS COSTLY REPAIR BILLS 


“AQUELLA” stops moisture, dampness, and 
water seepage in walls of basements, showers, 
swimming pools, tunnels, mines, cisterns, etc., 
due to rains and other causes . . . renders them 
waterproof. The surface becomes smooth and 
uniform and may be washed. Becomes harder 
after each washing. No Blistering, Flaking, or 
Peeling. “AQUELLA” is a white powder, 
simply add water and apply with a brush. 8.4 
Ib. bag makes 1 gallon—costs only $3.60 pre- 
paid, plus sales tax. Larger sizes available. 
: (Dealers write.) 
WEATHER-GLAZE CO., Dist. 


1034 Polk St. San Francisco, Calif. 





































RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS—and 
other types of ornamentals are vividly shown in the 
1944 Bonnell catal —just issued. It gives latest 
news and helpful information on complete nursery 
stock—illustrated in color throughout and FREE for 
the asking. Write to: 

BONNELL NURSERIES 
Rt. 5, Box 646 Seattle, Washington 













At Department, 















ICE CREAM ™.:" 8c PINT 


— MAKE IT AT HOME — 
Combine Cream or Milk, Sugar and 


LONDONDERRY 


Whip—then freeze—that’s all. 
No ice crystals. Smooth as velvet. Available at 
your grocer, but if he doesn’t have it, send us 
30c and we will mail postpaid enough 


LONDONDERRY 


to make 4 quarts of ice cream. 
Londonderry, 835 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 





Gniite BEGONIAS 


8 SURE-BLOOM TUBERS $1 
MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS—Choice five colors, each 25¢ 
GLOXINIA—Five colors, each...............45. 25¢ 
TIGRIDIA—Four separate colors, each 
CALADIUM—Ten separate colors, each.... 
DAHLIAS—Many prize varieties, each 35 
YELLOW og openly large bulbs, each....... 15¢ 
ADD postage and Calif. tax, please 
BOB AN DENSON ryals Echo Park Ave.- lee Angeles 26 








DAHLIAS . GLADIOLUS 


Finest vasietion-enadl erate prices 
FREE CATALOG. Reserve your copy now. 
CARL SALBAC 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley 8, Calif. 
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10 Rose Champions 


A well-balanced, 10-plant rose garden, 
every plant a strong grower, including 
only tested kinds surest to succeed— 
that is the Armstrong Big 10. Each 
rose outstanding in its color; each 
plant husky, heavy rooted, ready to 
burst into bloom early next spring. 


1. Charlotte Armstrong. Carmine buds, 

cerise-pink flowers. The No. 1 Rose of 

the country. 

2. Christopher Stone. Crimson-scarlet. 
Condesa de Sastago. Yellow, and 

scarlet. 

4. Etoile de Hollande. Best 

ret 

6. Girona, Pink, and yellow. Fragrant. 

6. Golden Rapture. Brilliant yellow 

buds 


7. Mme. Henri Guillot. Velvety rasp- 
berry-pink, 

Mrs. E. P. Thom. 
9. Picture. Warm soft pink. 


yellow. 
10. Southport. Long buds 
scarlet. 


fragrant 


sright canary- 


of vivid 


Complete instructions for planting and 
care included, Just order ‘‘The Big 
10°’ (or Rose Offer No. 10) and we’ll 
send one plant of each kind above (an 
$8.15 value) for $6.45. Add 16c sales 
tax on California shipments. Postpaid 
to California, Arizona, Nevada for 25c. 


7 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 
12908 Magnolia Blvd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Bivd., Culver City 

















A truly great new variety 
that proved far superior to 
all varieties of vegetables tested in the 
All-American trial gardens, GREAT 
LAKES LETTUCE is destined to become 
the leading commercial variety when sufficient seed be- 
comes available for commercial use. IN THE MEANTIME, 
however, YOU CAN GROW IT IN YOUR VICTORY GAR- 
DEN THIS YEAR. Be the first in your community to 
enjoy it. Order early. Supply of seed is limited. 


FREE Our fine new 56 page GARDEN 


GUIDE is now ready. If you are 
... NEW 
GARDEN GUIDE 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


your FREE copy, write at once. 
AND SONS Box HIS-L Calif 


Limit of 4 
packets to 
a customer 





Sacramento 
























SEE THE NEWEST AND FINEST 


GAMELLIAS 


EMPEROR WILHELM, DEBUTANTE, 
VICTOR EMANUEL, LAUREL LEAF 
and 150 other outstanding varieties. 

NOW at our Nursery. Open 
Sorry, no 


See them 
every day except Thursday. 
mail orders this year. 


WRITE FOR NEW 1944 CAMELLIA 
CATALOG—ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
EAST BAY NURSERY 
Gordon Courtright, Owner 
2332 San Pablo Ave. Berkeley 2, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA FLOWERS 


These will bloom in any climate 
A blend of 30 wild flowers 
Golden California Poppies........... = 
Multi-colored Hybrid California Poppies 
All Three Above, 75< postpaid 


.- 3c 








FREE 1944 REFERENCE GARDEN BOOK 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Since 1907 Dept. $ 


















Rust-Resistant! Huge, exquisite 
blooms, 2 to 3 ft. spikes. Easy to grow. 
3 finest colors, Crimson, Yellow, Rose 

a 15¢-Pkt. of each, all 3 for 10c, 
Mpostpaid. Seed Catalog Free—Flowers, Vegetables. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 








PLANT A 1944 


with GILL BROS. SELECTED SEEDS 
Send today for FREE Catalog of Vegetable Seeds; also 
Flower Seeds and Dahlia and Gladiolus Bulbs. 
You Save on Everything You Raise 
GILL BROS. SEED CO. 
(Dept. S)—Montavilla Station Portiand 16, Ore. 














DAHLIAS-—add all-season color and beauty to 
our Victory Gardens at little cost when selected 
rom the Miller Dahlia FREE illustrated catalog. 
Outstanding varieties, large or Pompon from 10 


cents per root. 
MILLER DAHLIA FARMS 
13055 - 24th Avenue South 
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Seattle, Washington 








FAMOUS BANNER 


STRAWBERRIES 


(Holds world’s record 35,000 lbs. per acre) 
Genuine Banner is the best, the most uniform 
and the heaviest yielding for home gardens. 
Color is deep rich red and when fully ripe has 
a flavor of the wild berry. Banner Straw- 
berries planted in January will produce from 
March threugh November. 
SPECIAL 12 Plants Only 50c Plus 
100 Plants for $3.50 Sales Tax 
ARTICHOKES—French Green Globe, 3 year 
old roots ..........-. ; 35c each—3 for $1.00 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS—Mary Washington, pro 
lifie & early, 3 years 12 for 75c—100 for $4.50 
RHUBARB—Crimson Winter, 3 years........ 
iuikiahnniiaiaatiaids veseseeeteee.. 85 each—8 for $1.00 
Postpaid in Northern Calif. and Nevada 
Add 25c on all orders less than $2.00 
SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 
1720 Ocean Ave., San Francisco 12, Calif. 
“22 years at this one location” 
SEND FOR PLANTING LIST 































ESPALIER AND DWARF 


FRUIT TREES 


These trees can be used in many spots in the garden 
as they are both useful and ornamental. 
We can offer the following varieties this season: 
APPLE—Gravenstein, Yellow Transparent, Red Delicious, 
Spitzenherg. 
PEAR—Bartlett, Williams Butter, Clapp’s Darling. 
PLUM—Climax, Forest Rose, Monarch, Victoria. 
APRICOT—Blenheim. 
CHERRY—Lambert and Royal Anne. 
Due to labor shortage, no mail orders this year. WE WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT, CLOSED WEDNESDAY 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Millbrae, Calif 


El Camino Real at S. P. Depot 

















A BU c 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 


c 











PLANT THIS MONTH! 


ROCKHILL 


STRAWBERRIES 


The finest variety for the home garden. 
Will grow a good crop the first year. Does 
not produce runners. It is the largest ever- 
bearing type and has an excellent flavor. 
Also, ideal for growing in jars and barrels. 
Re sic Only 15c each 


SPECIAL ,ZPlont: 31-22 


15 Plants $2.00 
(Postpaid Prices) 


MeDounell Nursery 


5146 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Calif. OL 1785 






















TOP FLIGHT EDIBLE ITEMS 
THAT PRODUCE THIS SPRING! 


ARTICHOKES. Green globe type. 8 year old 
roots, will produce 24 to 36 chokes, starting in 
ts Ee I 3 for $1 


ASPARAGUS. Mary Washington variety. Plant 
in January, eat in March One dozen, only 75c 


RHUBARB, Large clumps of strawberry rhu 
barb, 3 to 6 eyes per clump. Produces in 8 weeks 
after planting. 30¢ each 4 for $1 


BANNER STRAWBERRIES. large, firm 
red in color, excellent flavor, produces heavy 
yield, 50c a dozen 6 dozen for $2.50 
(Postpaid Prices) 
THOMPSON & EHRENPFORT 

(In the Crystal Palace Market—wholesale & retail) 

1175 Market Street San Prancisco, Calif. 
VICTORY GARDEN HEADQUARTERS 


: ge: _.- AMER, 
Bur pes = at Wigs 


deep 













Luscious 
bright orange giants, 
beautiful in salads, 






fine for canning and juice. 
Vitamin-rich; use in place 
of oranges. So thick-meated 
almost no room for seeds. 

Packet of Seeds (5c, postpaid. 
e@ Burpee's Seed Catalog Free @ 
_W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32 Pa., or Clinton, 


NEW ROSE — PASADENA TOURNAMENT 


Everblooming Cecile Brunner, bush type 
thornless. Tiny, shapely buds unfold into 
large velvety red fragrant flowers 
Dormant plants $1.85 each; 3 for $4.50, 
postpaid. Send for catalog of interesting 
California plants illustrated in color 
MARSH'S NURSERY ,.13,.%, LAXE AVE 
Pasadena 4, California 
THE SWEETEST of the 
HYBRIDS 


OLYMPIC BERRY 


Easy to grow, prolific, hardy. 


2 for $1.00 Patented Plant 
Supplied only by 
HALLACK F. GREIDER 
Olympic Berry Farm Vashon, Wash. 


exquisite VIOLETS 


SPECIAL—3 GIANT PURPLE VIO- 
LETS postpaid in Calif. $1.00—OR 
—one each DOUBLE—White, Blue. 
Purple and single Pink, all fragrant 
and hardy $1.00—with catalog of 
35 varieties of violets and culture 

. Other states add 20¢ extra 


PAWLA’S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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Kidneys en Brochette, with Red Wine: 
To serve 4, cut in cubes 2 veal or 5 
lamb kidneys, soak in salted water 1, 
hour. Drain and arrange on skewers, 
alternating kidney cubes with squares 
of bacon. Marinate 30 min. in this 
sauce: 14 cup red table wine, 14 cup 
salad oil, salt, pepper, cayenne, mus- 
tard, grated onion. Remove from sauce, 
broil very slowly 15 min., basting with 
the remaining sauce. Serve very hot. 
Enjoy with this treat one of our fine 
California red table wines, a Burgundy 
or Claret. Or a good red wine bearing 
the name of the grape variety from 
which it was made, like Pinot Noir, 
Cabernet or Zinfandel 








The wine growers of California invite you to share 


some cheerful secrets of good eating. These secrets start with simple 


foods. A knowing recipe, a bit of wine at the right point in your 


cooking — and you come out with dishes great chefs could boast 


about. Dishes you'll enjoy most with glasses of good table wine 



























Breaded Calves Brains au Sauterne: 
For 4 persons, parboil 2 pairs calves 
brains or 4 pairs lamb brains in usual 
way. Place under weight to flatten into 
patties. When cool, season, egg-and- 
crumb, and brown in oil. Prepare this 
“Sauce Delectable”: Saute 5 minutes 
in oil a little chopped garlic, onion 
and parsley, a cup of chopped mush- 
rooms, and a pinch each of marjoram 
and thyme. Blend in 1 tbsp. flour, stir 
in a cup of Sauterne. Add salt and 
pepper and bring to a simmer. Serve 
the patties very hot on crisp toast, the 
hot sauce in a separate bowl. Bring to 
table, well chilled, one of the delicate 
California Sauternes; or one of the 
fine varietals, such as a Sauvignon 
Blanc or a Semillon 


~ 


Baked Fish Vin Blanc: For 4 or 5 
persons, salt and pepper 11/, lbs. fish 
fillets or thin slices. Poach 10 minutes 
in 1 cup California Rhine Wine and 
1/4 cup bouillon with a bay leaf and 
1 tbsp.each of chopped celery, parsley 
and onion. Remove fish to shallow 
baking dish and arrange with halves 
of 3 small tomatoes. Boil down liquid 
one half, add 2 thsps. cream, season, 
and strain over fish. Bake in hot oven 
(450°) 10 minutes, or until lightly 
browned. With this tempting dish, 
serve a California white table wine of 
the Rhine Wine type, or one labeled 
with the name of the grape variety 
from which the wine was made 


















* For a big booklet of other interesting, 
point-saving recipes—write to the Wine 
Advisory Board, 85 Second Street, San 
Francisco, California. 





Illustration from Walt Disney's Feature, 
“VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER,” Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky’s best-selling book. 


"FANTASY OF FACTS... 


World War 1—a 25-pound bomb was news! Tossed by hand from an open plane, it 


raised its little cloud of debris—and spoke of things to come, today’s huge blockbusters, 
which are precision-released from giant bombers with devastating effect. ADEL assists in 
their delivery with highly-efficient hydraulic, electric and hydro-electric equipment. 
Smaller in size and lighter in weight, ADEL products save United Nations’ aircraft hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds; savings which, when multiplied by the numerous missions 
each ship makes, mean millions of pounds of extra bombs to blast our enemies. With peace, 
ADEL will be the name not only of advanced aircraft equipment of the future but of new 
household and industrial work-savers which will be lighter, smaller, better to a degree 
which defies comparison. After Victory—the ADEL-AGE. 


OFFICES: DALLAS. TEXAS + DETROIT. MICHIGAN + DAYTON, OHIO « HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND «+ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON «+ TORONTO, CANADA 
PTRADE mark COPYRIGHT 1943 ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP 








